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From building sidewalks in 1908, to now — building 
energy pipelines coast-to-coast, building the most advanced 
communications network ever, even building strong 
relationships every place we call home — where there’s 
Williams, there’s a way. A way to be more than a 
company — a way to be a vital part of our community. 

A way to better our surroundings and ourselves. For 
nearly a century, our Oklahoma roots have served 
us well, and helped us serve our neighbors and 


neighborhoods even better. Though it may sound cliche, 
we think the Williams way of integrity and reliability will 
be just as important in the next century. 

WiUi^ 

Energy • Communications • Leadership 






“ They told me my employees 
would get coverage as 
comprehensive as Blue Cross. 

They told me claims were 
paiu as fast as Blue Cross. 
They told me they were 
as good as Blue Cross. 

The thing is, 
they told me wrong.” 

[ Just because a health insurance plan looks and sounds like Blue Cross 1 
doesn 't mean it is Blue Cross. J 


Don’t Assume Anything. 

Always Choose Blue Cross and Blue Shield. 


Some flea fill iiisurfuu'e companies Irv lo sell I heir 
coverage hy comparing Ificinselves lo hlne Cross and 
Blue Shield, Bill no mailer vvhai lliey say, Ihey simply 
can’l iTialch vviial vvc olTer. 

• Our network o(’9,(HK) doctors, hospitals, and oilier 
health care professionals is the largest in Oklahoma. 

• In the Oklahoma City area alone, we have more 
Ilian 2,000 doctors a Hi Ha led with hospitals 
straiegically located to provide emergency and 
non-emergency care lo our mem hers Ihrough- 
oiil I lie entire melropolitan area. 

• No one offers moiv patient dioices. Only Blue Cro,ss 
and Blue Shield offers a traditional plan, PIT) 
]>lans and an IIMO, Tliis gives yon the greatest 
choice possible in selecting a customized health 


[ilan dial fils your medii'al, liriiuicial and geographical 
needs, even dioices foi- scnioi's and individuals. 

• We jiroccss tdaims faster. Claims are processed in 
less than an average of seven ealendar days. 

• Moix^ I ha r 1 1 , 1 00 B I ue Cixjss a ncl B liie SI lie Id employees 
are dedicated lo seeing that you are treated with 
c'ouitesy, respeet and hi i mess. 

So, when it comes to selecting your health insurance, 
don't assiinie anything. The only way lo gel coverage 
Uiat's as good as Blue Cixiss, ofTei^ as much as Blue* Cross 
and pays claims a,s fast as Blue Cross, is to always 
choose Blue Cross *ind Blue Shield. 

Odierwise, your only oilier alternative is whoever is 
second best. 


Cali Bfua Cross and Blue Shield of Oklahnma today at 
1-8Q0-2B1-0446, Operator 118, for more information. 



BlueCross BlueShield 
of Oklahoma 

I Mmbprarilir niJr-Cnw Jiiil niur ailrl!l 

«n »r htiH< ami Hlur SliiHJ llnhiL 


Your Total Source For Benefits. 

Insuring Yaut Heallh. Life and PrQperty. 

Blu& Cross and Blue Shield of Oklahoma • BlueLincs HMO • GHS Properly and Casually • Member Service Lile 
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YOU HAVE TO RLAIM 
OIM WHAT’S IMEXT. 



THAT’S LOmCAL.. THAT’S LOGIX. 



1-888-50-L0GIX COMMUNICATIONS www. Logi xcom. com 


LDOIX CDMMUNJCATiaNS 





We fuel over a million cars a day. Produce billions of pounds 

OF PLASTIC resins EACH YEAR. AND SEARCH FOR AND DEVELOP OIL AND 

natural gas around THE GLOBE ... 

But we’re especially proud to be from Oklahoma — born and 

RAISED IN Bartlesville since 1917. 



More than 80 years ago, Frank Phillips came to 
Indian Territory intent on finding oil. Through 
hard work and determination, he built a 
company that today does business in 33 
countries — a company built upon honesty and 
integrity, a company known as a good business 


partner, and a company committed to the 
communities in which it operates. Frank Phillips 
helped define the “Oklahoma style,” and we’re 
proud to carry on his tradition. That’s what 
makes us The Performance Company. 
PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 
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FROM WHEI : F WE CAME 


ON DECEMBER 3I, 1899, THE BIG NEWS IN OKD\HOMA TERRITORY CONCERNED 
a disoheclienr young lacij:\ F, Louise Barnes> daughter of cerrirorial governor Cassius Barnes. 
She had eloped, scurr) ing all the way from Curhric to Oklahoma City to marr)^ her beloved. 
The headlines noted that the governor had "'objected to the union but in vain/' 

Governors still object to a lot of things in vain, but in so many other ways, the Oklahoma of 
2000 is vastly different from the twin territories that occupied this land in 1900. The new 
cencuiy^'s eve newspaper chat carried the news of Miss Barnes's marital rebellion also noted 
that the British government was apparently buying up all the niules in Kay Counr\\ presum- 
ably for sendee in the Boer War; char an Oklahoma City harness shop had moved toward larger 
quarters; char the automobile had '"hit the horse doctors a hard blow;” and that those who 
wished to celebrate the arrival of the new year could do so at the opera house, which featured 
a lavish production called “The South before the War.” 

As a student of histoiy^ in college, I learned that the flavor of a particular time and place 
could often be found in the little details of daily life. 1 also learned that history is a chronicle of 
forward movement — and nowhere is that more true than in Oklahoma, which wasn't even a 
state the last time a centiny^ clicked over on the cosmic clock. 

What a centuiy^ it's been, Oklahomans had never heard of air travel in 1900; less than sev- 
en t)^ years later, an Oklahoman named Tom Stafford flew' around the moon. We knew little 
of radio, and nothing at all of television or antibiotics, gigabytes, or cellular phones. By 2000, 
%ve had experienced — and mastered — all those things and more, 

Oklahoma grew up in rhe rwenrieth cenrur}^ We sent our young men and w'omen off to 
flght ill two world wars and a number of lesser con fliers — they didn't call our division rhe 
Fighting 45th for nothing. Our athletes won national and Olympic championships and filled 
up halls of fame from Cooperstown to Canton. We supplied the nation w'ith beef and W'heat 
and oil, and we graced our neighbors with a wry humorist named Will whose gende soul com- 
forted Americans through the darkness of national depression. 

Our creative artists wTotc fine books and sang catchy cmmtiy^ tunes and danced across the 
grandest ballet stages on earth. Our colleges educated five generations. Our cities grew from raiL 
way stopovers to cenrers of commerce and trade. Our leaders helped run the nation, steered grait 
fleets into battle, even once declared “w'ar” on Texas over a river hoimdar)'. Five years from the 
century's end, our people faced an awesome tragedy with courage and grace. 


Oklahoma isn't southern. It's not western or southwestern or midwestern, either, WeTe 

completely unique — ^thc only state nailed together out ol 
five former Indian nations and a territorial plain, with strips 
of diy^ land Texas didn't w'ant tacked on for good measure. 
Some thought it w^ouldn'r work, but it did, right on through 
oil booms and oil busts, dust storms and W'ars, great tri- 
umphs and natural and man-made tragedies. 

This special issue of Oklahojmi Todaj* lot>ks back at that 
amazing century. Enjoy it, learn from it — and appreciate 
the story it tells. It's your story, Oklahoma, and like every^- 
one who's ever lived here. I'm proud to be part of it. 

— Governor Frank Keating 
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FROM THE tiOVERNOR 







MICHAEL HARtiEMAN 


THIS land is your LAND 

By Latma McCum 


I KNOW A PLACE IN OKLAHOMA WHERE A MUSICIAN TOOK A SEAT 
amid golden han^esc fields early one morning* Guitar in hand, he composed a lov- 
ing anthem for chose very plains chat had given birth to and molded his calenc* The 
oceans of open spaces^ — God*s country, some call it — ^bred vision and possibility in 
this young man, and in time he used those oceans to tully realize the artist within. 
He was not the first to be inspired by this place. It has inspired many men and 
women more extraordinary' in fame than this fellow and certainly many more whose 
visions have gone unrecognized* But on these plains, a creativity^ of- spirit has mani- 
fested. Here, a boundless distance bespeaks a romance of places both near and far. 
This land is your land; this land is my land. And it is bcautifiil. 

Though many years past, I also know of a place in Oklahoma where the shade 
of a personas skin determined his fate, where an unspeakable hatred led to racial 
violence and the untold death of hundreds, where gross misunderstanding mir- 
rored gross ignorance. In this place, billows of black smoke rose from the cops of 
carefully decorated homes and steadfastly operated businesses where many a man 
and woman worked many an hour. And then they were razed. 

When looking back on our collective history as Oklahomans, mere toddlers at 
nioecy-two years old, many of us tend to .see the obvious brands of our most dra- 
matic eras. Some see the pioneers who defied distance and odds to seek a better 
life. Far fewer see the Indians standing aside watching sorrowfully as their prom- 
ised land was claimed by the eager ambition of others* Wc see the boom of gush- 
ing oil wells with visions of wildcatters, millionaires, and mansions at every turn, 
then the despair of empty buildings and empty towns in the ensuing bust. We 
see the Dust Bowl and the haunting photographic images by Dorothea 1-ange, 
the small slice of history that inaccurately defined our scare for a generation. We 
see the glory of a roaring football stadium dressed in crimson, and then the .shame 
chat colored its glory for even the most sincere of fans. We see the ugliness of 
separate bur e<]ual, dien the solidarity of neighbors of all colors coming together 

in tragedy. As Oklahomans, we have thrived in a culture and geography of ex- 
tremes. Some we treasure, and some we move to the back of the closet. 

As editor of this historic issue of Okldharm ToJny, I have read and reread the 
biographies of these we call the fifiy' most influential Oklahomans. 1 have watched 
our photo researcher day after day pour over newspaper and university photo ar- 
chives, searching for the perfect image to capture the event in question. 1 have 
heard our caption writer marvel over the humpy course of events of the last cen- 
uuy. And the message remains the same. It's not just a song for the oppressed — 
I don’t think we as Okiahomans feel the least bit oppressed — but the message 
I'm hearing is that, yes, wc shall overcome. We do overcome. We have no choice 
hut to overcome. And we do it beauti fully, heroically. 

Take for example a few names near the top of our list of the fift}' most influen- 
tial Oklahomans of the century, C>arl Albert (No, 2), our highest ranking elected 
official to date, wasn't to the manor horn like so many of the nation*s most pow- 
erful politicians. He was born in a mining camp, Wiley Po.st (No. 6) was a one- 
eyed ex-con who managed to become the first man to fly solo around the world. 
Jim Thorpe (No. 4), the most amazing athlete of the first half of the centun, 
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ONE LAST LOOK 


ONE I AST LOOK 


died pemiiless but h remembered to this day for his breath-taking physical acu- 
men* Woody Guthrie (No. 5) endured a life of tragedy^ spending his last fifrccii 
years hospitalized in the face of Huntington's disease but still leaving a legacy rich 
in artistry and hope. Bob Kerr (No. 3) overcame the death of his first wife and their 
three children in childbirth to go on to become his beloved state's belos^ed leader. 
On down the list, Wiima Mankiller (No* 12), certainly the most inspiring woman 
living in Oklahoma, has battled cancer, a ncar-fatal car accident, and kidney failure 
only CO devote herself to making the lives of her people^ — all people— simply bet” 
ter. Perhaps we notice these individuals because of their struggles. Or just maybe 
we notice them because they personify the struggle we know as Oklahomans* They 
represent us* Is it any wonder then that a man of peace, modesty', and humility ranks 
at the very top? I like to think of Will Rogers's number one position as s}'mbolizing 
our intent to become the very^ best we can* As number one, this man's life repre- 
sents our vision* 

Oklahoma's most respected historians like Angie Debo (No* 15) have long 
grappled with the dualisms inherent in our state, urging citizens to embrace both 
sides of the coin* In 1986* authors Howard Stein and Robert Hill, in their book 
The Culture of Oklahonm, surveyed extensively the idea of stereoty pe versus reality^ 
conduding that most Oklahomans are eaught ii^ the loop of our most apparent 
cultural wmbols* In assessing the results of their questionnaire, they were '*aston- 
ished by [the respondents] stereotypic narrowness and uniformityL” fhe historians 
went on to use 149 cover images of Oklnhoma Today to further illustrate their point: 
Oklahoma Today depicted the same concepts as those in the mind's eye of die re- 
spondents — landscapes, frontier and cowboy life. Native American culture, sports, 
oil rigs, and so on* The authors regret ted that the more empirical rciilirics were con- 
spicuously missing — that Oklahoma is ethnically and religiously diverse, that Okla- 
homa is predominantly urban, and that Oklahoma has an economy based less on 
agriculture or oil than on military, aviation, and manufacturing* 

N o t th a c I perso n al I y d I sagree w' i r h S te i n and H i 1 1 's ass essm e n rs , n ea rl y f i free n 
years after the fact. I don't. But just as books should be judged not by the bindery^ 
qualit)' alone, nor should the surface images of a publication or the answers of a 
.surveyed group stand for the real, broader understanding of a place* The cow- 
boys and Indians, the oil and the farms are wonderful konographk\u\\\^es,. At the 
turn of the century', while our wildcatters may be more interested in the Internet 
than oil derricks, our ancestral spirit remains, and weean use that rich metaphorical 
tool to cell our complex Storys 

Who among us knows of any time-rested, successful nation or state that can 
claim success but not pride of self? Is there a nation or state worth emulating that 
skirts its own history? In seeking a greater understanding of our collective Okla- 
homa self, we must shake free of a history disregarded and instead embrace good 
with bad, beautiful with ugly* When we meditate squarely on the beauty as well 
as the shortcomings, a very real answer emerges, one that is infinitely more com- 
plex and enriching than an over-inflated boomerism, infinitely more fulfilling than 
merely skimming the surface of the bruises of our past. Recognition of chat dual 
reality no doubt will lead us to the greater possibility^ of honestly achieving our 
potential as Oklahomans. 

Louhti McCune is the editor in chief Oklahoma Today. 
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THE 50 MOST INFLUEN 1 L\L OKIAHOMANS 


BY DECLARING MARTIAL LAW THIRTY-FOUR TIMES DURING HIS 

tenure in office. Governor Alfalfa Bill Murray (No. 21) could certainly be said to 
wield influence in the state of Oklahoma. That Garth Brooks (No. 17) is the most 
popular musician in the world no doubt makes getting his phone calls returned a 
s n a p . B u t as we at Okkho ma To£i 4 iy d is co vere d 1 as t s p r i n g, d e te r m i n t n g w h 1 ch O kl a- 
homans have the most influence was a tricky hit of business. Mention Anita HilFs 
name, and the complicated is.sues of sexual harassment and Supreme Court confir- 
mations are bound co follow. Hill just missed this Hst^s final cut. 

In May 1999, determined to name the fifty most influential Oklahomans of the 
century for this special Century in Review issue, Okl 4 ihomdToday commenced 

a mammoth research mission. After extensive vetting, we crafted a list of 120 biog- 
raphies of men and women throughout the century who played significant roles in 
Oklahoma’s political and financial worlds and the cultural and social scene. We 
whittled chat number down to a manageable eighty candidates and asked state histo- 
rian Bob Blackburn to review the list for any apparent omissions. Then in July 1999, 
we created a voting panel representing all walks of contemporary Oklahoma life and 
the editorial voice of Oklahoma Today. Assuring the confidentiality of each member’s 
vote, we asked these men and women to eliminate thirty names on the ballot and 
rank the remaining fifty. Candidates on the bailor must have lived in this century 
and lived a significant portion of their lives in Oklahoma. I'he voters are listed be- 
low. Write-in candidates were allowed and were factored into the final statistical 
analysis, which was compiled by state statistician Doug Hawthorne. 

Each voter returned his ballot after spending an exasperating several hours mull- 
ing the choices; the voting members of the edinirial staff were not allowed to review 
other finished ballots before rheir own were completed. As federal judge and voting 
member Robert Henry remarked, “To pick the most influential is at best an informed 
guess and at worst pure personal preference. I would say that any Oklahoman listed 
in the top ten could easily be in the top three.” Indeed. The voters had to rely on 
their own interpretation of the term “influence." Some called into account both 
national and global concerns; some based their judgment on the numbers of people 
personally affected by the candidate’s lifetime. Civil rights symbol Ada l.ois Sipuel 
Fisher, for exam pie, unknown to many Oklahomans, ranks immediately above Garth 
Brooks, known to most every citizen in western civilization. In all of their splendor, 
glory, and controversy, we now present to you the fifty most influential Oklahomans 
of the twentieth century. 


By Jennifer Breedlove dr Steffte Corcoran 


Bob Blackburn, Director. Oklahoma Historical Society; Sheilah Bright, Contributing Editor; Steffie Corcoran, Contributing Editor: Kelly Crow, former 
Editorial Assistant; Aimee Downs. Associate Editor; Joel Everett, Contributing Editor; David Fitzgerald. Contributing Editor; Doug Franci. Mayor, City of 
Enid; Gordon Grice, Contributing Editor; Joan Henderson, Publisher; Robert Henry, judge. United States Court of Appeals: Kirk Humphreys, Mayor, City 
of Oklahoma City; Jane Jayroe, Executive Director, Oklahoma Tourism and Recreation Department; Frank Keating, Governor, State of Oklahoma; George 
Lang. Contributing Editor; Tom Luker, Contributing Editor: Louisa McCune, Editor in Chief; Maura McDermott, Contributing Editor; J.D. Merryweather, 
Contributing Editor; Barbara Palmer, former Contributing Editor; Lynn Peacher, 1998 Oklahoma Teacher of the Year; Russell Perry, Publisher. The 
Biock Chromc/e; Cecil Powell. Mayor, City of Lawton; Betty Price, Executive Director. Oklahoma Arts Council; Greg Pyle, Chief. Choctaw Nation; 
Susan Savage, Mayor* City of Tulsa; Kip Stratton, Contributing Editor; Michael Wallis. Contributing Editor; Nancy Woodard. Contributing Editor. 
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1. Will Rogers 

*‘Wc cafi > /ill be heroes beaiuse someone has to sit on the curb 
ami dap as they go by . '' 

WILLIAM PENN ADAIR ROGERS WAS BORN NOVEMBER 4, 
1 879, on the family ranch near what would later become Oologah 
in Indian Terntory, Though his parents were Methodists, he 
would never officially join a religious denomination. Instead, Will 
Rogers lived the Ten Command men ts and the Golden Rule. Yes, 
he would help establish a young congregation iji a budding com- 
munity called Beverly Hills, and he would financially support any 
range of religious institutions — from the Stephen S. Wise Syna- 
gogue ill New York City to the Salvation Army. But for Rogers, 
people were his religion* 

After a haphazard formal education in L f. and nearby Mis- 
souri, Rogers “quit the school business” and hired on as cowboy, 
driving cattle from Texas to Kansas. Slowly his career emerged 
as he competed in rodeos and developed into a skilled lariat artist. 
Over the course of his show business career, he appeared in a Wild 
West show in South Africa and at the 1904 Saint Louis World's 
fair. He was spotlighted in circuses in Australia and New Zealand, 
performed in New York City's original Madison Square Garden 
as part of rhe 1 903 Horse Fair, toured the United States and Omada 
on vaudeville circuits, perfornied in Broadway musicals, and starred 
in the Ziegfeld Frolic, the Ziegfeld Follies, and ultimately in sev- 
en ty^-one motion pictures. He became fllmdom's male box-office 
leader during the last three years of his life, topping even studios 
heavies Clark Gable, Fred Astaire, and James Cagney. 

On the stage he scarred in Eugene O'NeilFs play /I A Wilderness 
and gave a performance which could have run “forever,” accord- 
ing to Variety. On radio, he was America’s most widely listened to 
political analyst, and writing seven columns a week in some six 
hundred newspapers he was the most popular columnist of his 
day — on any given day Rogers could claim an audience of forty 
million, approximately one-third of all Americans. Rogers pub- 
lished six booLs, wrote many articles for rhe Saturday Evening Post^ 
and in the pages of Life magazine, he waged a mock presidential 
campaign as standard bearer of a mythical Anti- Bunk party. 

Will Rogers was a modest man* He lived comfortably but mod- 
estly, dressed modestly, and married Betty, a modest but impor- 
tant helpmate* They gave their children modest names; William, 
Mary, James* and Fred. Rogers drove a modest car, but spent 
money lavishly to help others. Whether rent money for an indi- 
gent actor or massive aid for Mississippi River flood victims or 
Florida hurricane sufferers, Rogers invariably volunteered his 
help, and it was said he would beat the Red Cross to a disaster 
scene, starting collections with his own hefty check. 

Will Rogers is the only humorist to have his statue placed into 
Statuary Hall in the nation’s Capitol or to have his face on two 
United States and five foreign postage stamps* Numerous me- 
morials, statues, buildings, schools, parks, hotels and motels, 
streets, and airports arc named in his memory, as are a church, a 
navigational beacon, a ship, and even a nuc I ear-powered subma- 


rine. Rogers’s name was placed in nomination for the presidency 
at two national Democratic conventions, and he was made hon- 
orar)^ mayor of Beverly Hills, California. In 1927 the National 
Press Club appointed him Congressman-at-Large while called 
him rhe “Unofficial President of the United States*” 

During the Great Depression, Will Rogers* by example and 
wtircl, embodied all that could be right in America when all 
around seemed to be going wrong. President Franklin Roosevelt 
would say of Rogers: “He loved and was loved by the American 
people. His memory will ever be in benedicrion with the hosts 
of his coLinriymen who felt the .spell of that kindly humor which, 
w'hile seeing facts, could always laugh at fantasy ... I n a time grown 
too solemn and sober, he brought his countrymen back to a sense 
of proportion.” 

Will Rogers was far more than a humorist. He was rhe voice of 
Americans and the conscience of an age. He spoke for those who 
had neither voice nor pulpit. With no political ideolog\^ to advo- 
cate or defend, he was free to obsen^^ and report withoiii malice, 
for as there was none in his heart, there vvas none in his words. 

It was Will Rogers — part Cherokee Indian and pan cowboy, 
high .school dropout and lifelong scholar, jester and philo.sopher, 
speaker and writer, a most astute obsers^er of the world around 
him- — ^wbo in his time was unquestionably the most respected 
and trusted man in the United States. Had he any political am- 
bitions, he could have been elected to any office he sought. Presi- 
dents from Woodrow Wilson to Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
quoted him in his day. He was invited twice to stay overnight at 
the White House — once by Republican President Calvin 
Coolidge, once by Democrat Franklin Roosevelt. 

As a traveler, he knew America’s pulse, and his daily new'spa- 
per comments kept a nation informed, amused, and thinking* 
After trips abroad, Rogers would report privacely ro presidents 
and publicly to his readers. Said Franklin Roosevelt: “Will Rogers’ 
report was not only more humorous, it was more accurate than 
any I had received.” Such unprecedented powers in a less prin- 
cipled man could have led to enormous mischief, but Will Rogers 
never once abused the trust America placed in him* 

When Will Rogers died with pilot Wiley Post in a plane crash 
near Point Barrow, Alaska, on August 15, 1933, he had fulfilled 
his credo: “You’re only on this earth for a vet)' short time* so have 
a few laughs and don’t take things too seriously — especially your- 
selves. Just kinder live your life so you wouldn’t be ashamed to 
sell the family parrot to the town gossip.” 

— Bryan B* and Frances N. Sterling 

Hryon and Frances Sterling have written eight books about WiU 
Hagers, nwst recently Will Rtigcrs: A Fhotobiography f 7fjy/nr 
Puhlisbing, Ihdlas, Texas). The authors live in New Fiirl: Cny. This 
portrait of Will Rogers is by artist Charles Hanks Wilson. It hangs in 
the state capitoi 
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For Us, Oklahoma Is Not Another Market 
To Conquer. Oklahoma Is Home. 



Talk about a lull menu. WeVe got a wide variety of products and services lor you and your phone. Caller ID 
lets you see whos calling before you pick up the phone. Cal I Notes*' voice mail lets you get alt ol your messiiges, 
all the time. A second phone line lets you talk whenever you want* even if you have a teenager or a business at 
home. And these are just the appetizers; we Ve got plenty more. Which you can order by calling Southwestern Bell 
at 1-800-234-BELL or visit us at www.swbell.com on the internet. 


@ Southwestern Bell 

friendly, neighborhood, global^ 

Services from Soulhwestern Bel^ Telephone and Messaging Satvlces; resirictions may appty. 


ComrriahlO20CIQ Southwestemi Belf Teleehone ComDanv . All rtdhls reserved. 
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2. Carl Albert 
After you W done something, 
you compete against thau and 
you compete against history. 
Carl Albert's biography reads 
like a movie script describing 
the American dream. Born In 
1908 in the Bolen-Darnell 
mining camp to a coal miner 
and raised in Bagtiissle, he 
made his way to the most 
covered position in the U.S. 
House of Representatives in 
1971: Speaker of rhe House, 
He kept that position until 
his retiremeru in 1977* by 
which time he had served 
longer and held more power 
than any ocher Oklahoman, a 
claim that can still be made 
today. Albert was awarded a 
Rhodes scholarship after 
graduating from OU and 
spent three years studying at 
Oxford University* where he 
earned two la%v degrees. 

Wliile serving in the army in 
World War II and rising to 
the rank of lieutenant 


coloneh he married Mary 
Harmon, his wite of fifty- 
seven years. Later in his 
career he had the formidable 
task of presiding over 
Congress during Watergate* 
Albert's list of political 
accompli.shments is extensive* 
hot he w'il] always be 
remembered as “the little 
giant from Little Dixie." He 
and his wife live in McAlcster. 



3. ROBERT S, Kerr 
'7 In just i/heyotf, mdy / struck 
oiL '*—1942 campaign slogan 
Born in a log cabin in Ada* 
Robert Samuel Kerr was one of 
Oklahoma's most influential 
politicians and was considered 
at one time a prime presiden- 


tial candidate. As senator, he 
served on the Finance and 
Public Works committees to 
create legislation favorable for 
his constituents, steering 
military and civilian projects to 
the stare. His best-known 
political accomplishment is 
perhap.s the McClellan-Kcrr 
Arkansas River Navigation 
System, designed to control 
flood wafers and allow 
navigation. He also headed up 
the Senate Aeronautical and 
Space Sciences Committee 
during Kennedy's space race* 
According to one Associated 
Press writer at the time* "He is 
today one of rhe most powerhil 
members of the Senate, and 
some even call him its 
uncrowned king." Kerr once 
revealed to his faiher that he 
had three lifetime ambitions: 
to have a family, to have a 
million dollars* and to be 
governor. After losing three 
children in childbirth along 
with his first wife* Kerr 
married the daughter of an oil 
man* Now in the oil business* 
he would CO- found the 
Anderson & Kerr Drilling 
Company {now Kerr- McGee 
Corporarion), where he would 
make his fortune* In 1942* 

Kerr claimed his first elective 
state office as governor* He 
worked to eradiaite the state's 
nc^cive image after the Great 
Dep ress ion, su ccessfu 1 ly 
brr ngi ng fed era ! mill tary 
money to the state during 
World War II while creating 
thousands of jobs ftjt strug- 
gling farmers* Kerr died in 
1963 after a heart attack at 
sixty-seven years of age. 



4 * Jim Thorpe 
**Vou never learji anything 
while you re talking. " 
f'alenred in every sport he 
attempted, the twency-five- 
year-old age Sac & Fox 
athlete from Prague won 
both the pentathlon and 
decathlon during the 1912 
Stockholm Olympics — a feat 
that has never been repeared. 
A year later, he was stripped 
of his medals because he 
played semi-pro baseball for 
two summers. Thorpe then 
played baseball tor the New 
York Giants* and seven years 
later he embarked on a 
professional football career* 
making his mark as one of 
the all-time great players* 
though already past his 
prime. In 1950* the Associ- 
ated Press voted him the 
greatest athlete of the first 
half of this century* and in 
1999 ESPN ranked him the 
seventh-greatest athlete of the 
century. Thorpe died after 
his third heart attack in 
1953 at age sixty-four. He 
had struggled to make ends 
meet since retiring from 
football in 1926* despite his 
phenomenal athletic 
accomplishments. Thirty 
years after his death* Thorpe's 
gold medals were returned to 
his family by the Interna- 
tional Olympic Committee. 
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5. Woody Guthrie 
'Tife has got a habh of not 
standing hitched You got to 

or 

I ride it like you find it You got 
d to change with it. '* 

^ An inspiration to folk singers 
< past and present, Okemali 
I native Woody Guthrie is best 
^ remembered for the song 
o ''This Land Is Your LandT 
t But the story of how he came 

g 

0 from less than humble 

1 beginnings to musical icon is 
I just as impressive- Woodrow 
o Wilson Guthrie was born in 

4P 

g 1912 , the son of a real-estate 

§ broker who had fallen on 

g hard times. His mother 

3 suffered from Huntington's 
> 

o disease, a degenerative brain 
% disorder that took her life 


and would ultimately lead to 
Guthrie’s demise as well. His 
sister Clara died in a suspi- 
cious house fire, adding to 
the tragedy of his youth. 
During the Dust Bowl, 
Guthrie traveled to California 
on railcars and thereafter 
devoted his career to writing 
songs about the common 
man. The struggles Guthrie 
witnessed firsthand are 
reflected in the more than 
one thousand songs be wrote, 
but perhaps the most lasting 
contribution of his music is 
the transformation of the folk 
ballad into a means of social 
protest. In 1967, after fifteen 
years of hospi tal izat io n, 
Guthrie died, leaving behind 


three ex-wives and a musical 
legacy of hope and inspira- 
tion. Only three of his eight 
children survived him, two 
succumbing to Huntington’s 
disease and three in separate 
automobile accidents. 


6 . Wiley Post 
“We have great hopes that we 
may have helped bring the time 
closer when commercial 
aviation will span the seas and 
the land and bring all peoples 
closer together . '' 

The legendary one-eyed 
aviator was the first to fly 
around the world alone, but 
Wiley Post's career in 
aviation might never have 
happened if not for the 
accident on an oil rig chat 
cost him his left eye. The 
compensation allowed him to 
buy an old Curtiss Jenny 
biplane and pursue his 
lifelong dream of flying. In 
1 93 U Post and Australian 
navigator Harold Gatty held 
the nation riveted for the 
eight days it took them to fly 
around the world. In 
Solomon, Alaska, near the 
end of their trip, the plane 
began to sink in the sand 
d u r i ng ca keo flF to Fa i rba n ks , 
and the propeller slammed 
into the beach. With a 
wrench, a broken-ha ndled 
hammer, and a rock, Post 


Straightened the bent 
propeller blades and flew the 
now famous plane, Winnie 
Mae., on to Fairbanks, Post 
and Gatty were the nation's 
heroes on J uly 1 , 1931, when 
they completed the most 
impressive aviation achieve- 
ment to dace. Two years later 
Post would become the first 
man to fly around the world 
solo. He also established 
many speed and altitude 
records and would likely have 
set many more had it not 
been for his untimely death 
in a plane crash with Will 
Rogers near Point Barrow, 
Alaska, in 1935. 



7. Mickey Mantle 

'"I guess you could say Vm what 

this country is all about . " 

The Mick, bom in Spavin aw 
and raised in Commerce, is 
among the most legendary of 
baseball players. During his 
career with the New York 
Yankees, the switch-hitter set 
dozens of major-league records: 
MVP three times, most games 
played, and most at bats. 
Mantle's incredible strength 
was due in part to working 
with his father at the lead 
mines, where he smashed large 
rocks into small stones with a 
sledgehammer. H ugely 
popular with fans. Mantle 
was named to the Baseball Hall 
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of Fame in 1974. After a 
successful liver transplant, 
doctors discovered a cancer 
that would lead to Mantle’s 
death in 1995. He was 
sixty-three. 



8. Frank Phillips 
*'Those of us who have been 
more fortunate have a debt to 
society which I believe can 
best be paid by training and 
educating the youth of 
the nation. ” 

Frank Phillips was a savvy 
businessman long before he 
founded Phillips Petroleum in 
Bartlesville in 1917. Born in 
Cherry County, Nebraska, he 
honed his business skills first 
as a barber, then as a banker. 
In 1905, Frank and his 
brother, L.E., moved to 
Bartlesville to begin the 
adventure that would lead to 
Phillips Petroleum, an 
international giant of petro- 
leum products. Phillips could 
also lay claim to becoming the 
only white honorary chief of 
the Osage Indian Nation. 
Woolaroc, his rustic retreat in 
in Osage County, to this day 
continues the work that 
Phillips believed was so 
important — teaching fiiture 
generations about history and 
nature. When Phillips died in 
1950, he was buried at Wool- 
aroc alongside his wife Jane. 



9. David Boren 

“Oklahoma has given me 
everything. You have seasons in 
your life. Vm at the point in 
my life when I can start giving 
back to Oklahoma. ” 

David Boren, a Seminole 
native and Rhodes scholar, 
has had a distinguished 
political career as Oklahoma 
governor and U.S. Senator. 

As the youngest governor in 
the nation, Boren established 
several education programs 
between 1975 and 1979, 
including the first state 
funding for gifted and 
talented classes, the Scholar- 
Leadership Enrichment 
Program, and the Oklahoma 
Summer Arts Institute. By 
the time he left office for the 
U.S. Senate, he had been 
called “one of America’s most 
promising young leaders” by 
Time. In Washington, Boren 
led the fight for congressional 
campaign finance reform and 
for legislation discouraging 
abuses of power by adminis- 
tration and congressional 
staff. The 1988 Almanac of 
American Politics called him 
one of the five most effective 
members of the Senate. Since 
retiring from politics in 
1994, Boren has served as 
president of his alma mater, 
the University of Oklahoma. 



10. Ralph Ellison 

“If the word has the potency to 
revive and make us free, it has 
also the power to blind, 
imprison, and destroy. ” 

Born and raised in Oklahoma 
City, Ralph Ellison is widely 
thought to have written the 
greatest African-American 
novel of the century. In 1952, 
he published his only finished 
novel, Invisible Man, which 
took an arduous seven years to 
write. Winner of the 1953 
National Book Award, 
Invisible Man was named the 
nineteenth most influential 
novel of the century by the 
Modern Library Association 
in 1999. In 1969, Ellison 
received the highest civilian 
honor, the Medal of Freedom, 
by President Johnson. Last 
summer, Juneteenth, his 
unfinished second novel was 
published posthumously to 
widespread attention. 



II. Edward K. Gaylord 

“We can earn respect and 
compel admiration if we put 


forth all the ability of which 
we are capable. ” 

Edward “E.K.” Gaylord 
moved to Oklahoma in 1 903 
determined to own his own 
newspaper. At 29, with a 
$5,000 investment, he began a 
publishing odyssey that would 
have a lasting effect on the 
young municipality of 
Oklahoma City. With fearless 
news judgment and keen 
instincts, he took The Oklaho- 
man from a local publication 
to a national media giant 
during the seventy years he 
edited and published it. He 
also led the Oklahoma 
Publishing Company into the 
forefront of broadcasting, 
making it one of the most 
influential newspapers in the 
region. Gaylord never stopped 
working: at 1 00 years of age, 
he addressed a joint session of 
the Oklahoma legislature, and 
a year later he died after a full 
day’s work at the office. 



12. Wilma Mankiller 
“I believe in the old Cherokee 
inju7iction to 'be of a good 
mind. ’ Today ids called 
positive thinking. ” 

The first woman Principal 
Chief of the Cherokee 
Nation, Wilma Pearl 
Mankiller has conquered 
many hardships in reaching 
her success. Born in 
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Tah icq uab, heir poverty' 
srrtcken family moved to San 
Francisco with a government 
promise of a better life. Thin^ 
weren't actual ly better for her 
family, but Man killer credits 
her lifelong roic as a Native 
Ameriom and women's rights 
activist to the alienation and 
prciudice experienced while 
there. As chief of the Cherokee 
- Nation from 1 985 to 1 995i 
"I she is credited with many 

1 improvements in employment, 

education, and health services, 
in 1993, she was inducted into 
the National Women's Hall of 
Fame, and in 1 998 she received 
the Medal of Freedom. At hfey- 
four, she lives near Sril well, 
spending her time writing and 
working on women's issues. 


13. Thomas Gilcrease 

**Eveiy man mmt leaife a track, 
and d might as well be a good 

n 

one. 

Because Thomas Gilcrease's 
mother was of Creek 
heritage, he was eligible for 
160 acres of land during the 
government allotment at the 
turn of the centuty^ The land 
became one of the scare's 
prominent oil fields, and 
Gilcrease became a pro mb 
nent oil man. On business 
travels to Europe, Gilcrease 
discovered a passion for the 
history and art of the 
American West, and in 1949 

he opened a public gallery at 

his estate In Tulsa. The 
collection was threatened in 
the early Fifties when 


dedining oil prices created 
serious financial hardships for 
Gilcrease. But thanks to a 
group of concerned Tulsans, 
a government bond was 
issued to pay Gilcrease's debt. 
In return, he handed the 
collection over to the city and 
committed revenue from the 
oil property to the mainte- 
nance of the museum. In 
1962 when Gilcrease died, 
the remainder of his art 
went to the Gilcrease 
Museum, which is widely 
considered one of the 
preeminent western art 
museums in the nation. 


14. Gene Autry 
'*We re migh^ lucky to be 
Iwing in a country where they 
change the map to honor a 
cowboy — instead of to satisfy 
the greed of a dictator. " 
-Referring to Gene Autry, 
Oklahoma, which changed its 
name from Berwyn in 194! 
Gene Autry, bom in Texas, 
came to Ravia, Oklahoma, as 
a teenager. In 1928, Will 
Rogers spotted the young 
man in his early twenties 
singing at the telegraph 
station where he worked and 
suggested he give show 
business a try. The rest, as 
they say, is history. As the 
‘'Yodcling Cowboy” on 
KVOO in Tulsa, Autry 


became a popular radio 
figure. A few years later, he 
signed with Republic Pictures 
and made his film debut in In 
Old Santa fe. That next year, 

1 933, Autry helped create the 
musical western with his 
appearance in Tumbling 
TumbleweedSi the first 
western written around the 
lead character's singing 
ability. Ninety- three films 
and two Grammys later, 

Autry retired, but not before 
earning five Hollywood 
stars — more than any other 
entertainer— for his work in 
motion pictures, radio, 
music recording, television, 

and live theater. 



15. Angie Debo 

am sometimes asked to state 
my goals and ambitions in 
writing I suppose I have only 
one: to discover truth and 
publish it. ** 

A master researcher dedicated 
to the facts, however difficult 
they were to hear, Angie 
Debo wrote a number of 
histories, including A History 
of the Indians of the United 
States, most dealing with 
Oklahoma and Native 
Americans. She also made 
speeches and wrote articles 
for newspapers, encyclope- 
dias, and periodicals. Later in 
life she joined the ACLU and 
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B ank of Oklahoma has made great strides during our 90 years with one goal In mind - 


to make banking more convenient for you. We want you to be able to bank when and 
where you want from drive-in banks to ATMs, branches, supermarket locations, 24-Hour 


telephone banking and Online Banking. 



1991 BOk introduces ; 

BancOklalicmiii Invi^slmcnl 
Center in each branch 
Inc: ai ion. This allows cuslomers 
to lake advantage of traditional 
as well as alternative investments. 


1995 BOk introrlLices 
I he convenience of 24 - 
Hour ExpressBanking - 
it's fu! I -service banking by 
phone 24-h()urs a clay, i65 
days a year - c^ven holiday? 


I _7 1 U beveral oil men 
form Exchange Nalicmal Bank, ^ 
later renamed Bank of Oklahoma^ 


1954 Bank of Oklahoma 
opens first drive-in bank. 


'1 998 Bank of 
Oklahoma 
launches 
www.bok*com, 
including free 
Online Banking, 
Plus you can 
open accounts, 
apply for loans 
or mortgages, 
even trade 
online. 


1993 Bank of 
Oklahoma opens 
first full-service 
supermarket location. 
BOk now has 27 
supermarket branches. 


1975 installs first TransFund 
Banking Center. Today we offer 
customers the largest network 
of free ATMs in the state. 


Tr^n&hnd 


1 984 BOk opens first 
branches. Today, BOk offers 
the convenience of over 00 
branches statewide. 


1983 BOk Mortgage 
opens first office; now 
the largest mortgage 
originator in Oklahoma 




rvs we move into the next century, one thing you can count on re that Bank of 
Oklahoma will be here. Still dedicated to providing convenient banking and helping 
Oklahoma businesses grow. You're better off at BOk now and in the future. 


BANK OF OKLAHOMA 

YbuVe Better Off At BOk, 


Mumf)cr TDH. Equal Housin^> Lender 

BantOklohomo Inveslment Center is o iubstdiory of BOSC, Inc . an affiliate of Bonk oF OMahomo. N, A. Investments offered by BOSC, Inc., o Registered hvmtmenl Adviser, a registered broker/deofer; 
member NAS0/S1PC, fnsurance is offered by BOSC Agency Inc., an unaffitioied (igency. Inveitmenii and in^uronce ore nol msored bf llie FOIC, and ore not ckposiis of, and are not gi}oror>te«i by any 
bonk Of any bank affiliate, fnvesfmenis one subject to risks, including possible loss of prindpol omoani invested. 
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lobbied Congress cm behalf 
of Arizona's Native Ameri- 
cans and Alaskan natives. 
Debo received many awards 
for her work> including the 
American Historical 
Association’s Award lor 
Scholarly Distinction. She 
lived in Marshall until her 
death at age ninety-eight in 
19S8. In her will she left her 
papers, books, and literary 
rights to OSU in hopes that 
future students would Find 
the materials useful. 



16, Ada LOIS SiPUEL Fisher 
"'Desegregdtiofj mme — 
painfully, begrudgingly, and 
slowly — but it did come. ” 

A Chickasha native, Ada Lois 
Sipuel Fisher became one ol 
the most integral pieces of 
the nation's civil rights puzzle 
in 1 946 when, %vith the 
support of the NAACP, she 
attempted to enroll in OU's 
School ol Law. Denied 
admission, she and attorney 
I hurgood Marshall success- 
fully sued the universit)', 
which eventually led to the 
first integration in higher 
education in the state. In 
1 956 Fisher returned as a 
professor to Langston 
University, vvhere she had 
graduated with honors eleven 
years earlier. She retired in 
1987, having earned a second 



master's degree in history 
from OU. In I98L the 
Smithsonian Institution 
named Fisher one ol^ the 1 50 
most influential black women 
in histo^\^ She died in 1995 
after a stru^lc with cancer. 


Entertainer of the Decade for 
the 1 990s, He is married to 
his college sweetheart, Sandy, 
and they have three daughters, 
Taylor Maine Pearl, August 
Anna, and Allic Colleen. 



17, Garth Brooks 
*'When I step out on stage each 
tiigln^ there's a thought rimning 
around in my head ... What if 
this toas the last show / ever 
playedl h /t the one Id want to 
be remembered fori'* 

The youngest of six children* 
Yukon native Garth Brooks 
has become counm^ music’s 
biggest-sdling superstar ever. 
Between 1 989 and 1 996, he 
sold sixty million albums and 
raked in record-breaking 
attendance at his concerts. 

He made American music 
history in 1991 when his 
t h i rd album, Rop in * the Wind, 
became the first country 
album to debut at number 
one on the Billboard pop 
charts. Brooks performed one 
of the most memorable 
concerts ever when in 1 997 
he played to 250,000 fans, 
the largest crowd to date at 
New York’s Central Park 
(and 14,6 million television 
viewers). Outselling the 
Beaties and Michael Jackson, 
he has won every music 
industry award^ — including 


18, JEANE Kirkpatrick 
'^There is no more important 
demand citizens of a democracy 
can and should make on their 
leaders than that they use 
power only in tirnesy places, 
and manners prescribed by law 
and the Comtitution. ** 

This Democrat-turned- 
Republican from Duncan 
was the first woman 
ambassador to the United 
Nations, appointed by 
President Reagan to serve 
from 1981 to 1985, A 
Medal of Freedom winner 
and noted foreign and 
defense policy expert, she 
has gone from Georgetown 
University professor to 
s y n d i c a t ed Los A ngeles T i m es 
columnist to White House 
cabinet member, helping 
shape U.S. foreign and 
defense policies for more 
than twenty years. She is 
currently the Director of 
Foreign and Defense Policy 
Studies at a Washington, 

D.C. think tank and has 
written numerous books and 
articles and appears frequently 
on television and radio. 



19. John Hope franklin 
new America in the 
twenty-first centiny will be 
primarily non-white, a place 
that George Washington would 
not recognize. By the year 
2025, 'minority ’ will mean 
someone of European deseem. ” 
John Hope Franklin, a 
Rcntiesvillc native, is among 
the nation’s most respected 
historians. An expert on black 
history and the nineteenth- 
century South, Franklin has 
taught at some of the nation's 
most prestigious universities: 
Duke, Howard, and the 
University of Chicago. His 
best-known book, From 
Slaveiy to Freedom: A History 
of African Americans, is now 
in its seventh edition. He has 
served on many national 
commissions, and most 
recently he is serving as a 
consultant for the Tulsa Race 
Riot Commission. Winner of 
the Medal of Freedom, 
Franklin was the first African 
American to serve as presi- 
dent of the American 
Historical Association. In 
1978 he was inducted into 
the Oklahoma Hall of Fame 
and in 1997 into the 
Oklahoma Historians Hall of 
Fame. He is currently 
Professor Emeritus of History 
at Duke University. 
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20, Shannon lucid 
''[h ivas like] (whig in a 
camper in the back of your 
pickup with your kids... when 
it‘s raining and no one can get 
out. ''—On living in the Mir 
space shuttle 

Bom in China and raised in 
Berhany, Shannon Lucid* a 
biochemist and astronaut, 
was one of the first women 
astronauts recruited by NA^SA 
in 1 978. In 1 996, her 188 
days on the Russian space 
station Mir set the record for 
longest U.S, space mission. 

At twenty years old* Lucid 
received her pilot’s license, 
and she says becoming an 
astronaut gave her the 


opportunity to pursue both 
of her passions — flying and 
science* In 1 996, she became 
the first woman to receive the 
Co n g ress i o n a I S pace M edal 
of Honor and in 1 997 was 
inducted into the National 
Women's Hall of Fame. 

Lucid still holds the U*S. 
single mission space flight 
endurance record. Since 
returning from her historic 
travels, she has continued her 
work with NASA, and she 
frequently speaks to groups 
about her experience in space. 
A resident of Houston, Lucid 
is an active-duty astronaut 
and looks forward to her next 
mission in space. 


21* William h. Murray 
'7 would much rather insult a 
man than deceive him. 

The pioneer-spirited Alfalfa 
Bill Murray was a colorful 
populist political figure and 
governor in Oklahoma’s early 
days* Born in Texas, he 
moved to Tishomingo in 
1895* Anti-government, anti- 
institution, and and-New 


Deal, Murray inspired fierce 
devotion and equally fierce 
distaste* Many of his policies 
while in oflFice were unusual, 
if not controversial* While 
governor of Oklahoma from 
1931 to 1935, he activated 
the National Guard twenty- 
seven times and declared 
martial law another thirty- 
four times* In 1932, he lost 
the Democratic presidential 
nominadon to Franklin D. 
Roose ve It. Mur ray o pposed 
industrialbarion and urban- 
izarion, and throughout his 
career he promoted agricul- 
ture, even allowing vegetables 
to be grown for the hungry 
on the lawn of the state 
capiiol* His promotion of 
alfalfa cultivation earned him 
his nickname* In the 1920s, 
he unsuccessfully attempted 
to establish an agricultural 
colony in Bolivia before 
returning to Oklahoma 
politico* Murray died in 
1 956. He was married and 
had five children. 


22* Lloyd Noble 
''In order to have things far 
one's self one must join in the 
defense of those same things 
for others." 

Lloyd Noble, an oil industry 
magnate from Ardmore, is 
perhaps best known for his 
generosity* Born the son of 
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pioneer merchanis, he 
worked briefly as a teacher 
before serving in the first 
World War. He then studied 
law ai OU bur went into the 
oil business when oil was 
struck on his family farm. 
His company* Noble 
Drilling, was known for its 
leadership and innovation* 
and Lloyd Noble was known 
for his hard-working, 
generous nature. A stern 
boss, he was also quick to 
praise. Creating cine of the 
first profit-sharing plans in 
the oil industry, he would 
offer an employee a share in 
a well and then loan him the 


money to pay for it. His 
generosity didn't end with his 
own employees: for his part 
in the World War 11 effort, 
he accepted drilling contracts 
near the Arctic Circle and 
Great Britain, insisting that 
his company not take any 
profit. Then in 1945, he 
established the Samuel 
Roberts Noble Foundation, 
which CO dace has distributed 
about $233 million in gifts to 
medical research, education, 
and the arts. After Noble's 
death in 1950, his children 
(Sam* Ed, and Ann) took 
over Noble Oil, which is still 
going strong today. 


23, E.W. M ARLAN D 

^7 have slept in the derrick &f 
many d discovery well — gone 
for a week at a time without 
even taking my boots off, wet to 
the skin in freezing weather, 
meals out of a dinner pail~and 
loved it for... the sense of 
satisfaction that came from 
tapping a treasure house of 
nature, filled with liquid gold . " 
Ernest Whitworth "E.W.'" 
Marland was born in 
Pennsylvania but made his 
mark in Ponca City, discover- 
ing oil and founding the 
Marland Oil Company (now 
Conoco) in 1911, It’s 
believed chat during the 


1920s, Marland controlled 
one-tenth of the world's oil. 
Not only did he make a 
fortune with his rapidly 
expanding company* he was 
among the first to offer 
employees free medical and 
dental care, bonuses for oil 
discoveries, premiums for 
improvements, and easy stock 
purchases. The 1 920s were a 
time of great excess for 
Marland; among other 
extravagances, he built two 
hall an ace mansions. Follow- 
ing a hostile takeover of his 
company by J.P. Morgan & 
Company, he changed his 
focus to politics and was 
elected to the U.S, House of 
Representatives in 1932. 

After one term, he was 
elected governor of Okla- 
homa on a pro-Roosevelt 
platform. The Marland 
legacy is stil! apparent today* 
fifty-eight years after he died 
relatively broke. Many of the 
popular tourist sices in Ponca 
City bear the Marland name 
or some association to It. 



24. HENRY IBA 

“We are not going to play them; 
they are going to play us . " 

The fourth-winn ingest coach 
in college basketball history, 
the Iron Duke — or Mr. Iba 
to all who knew him — 
coached at Oklahoma State 
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University for chirty-six years, 
winning tw'o national titles in 
1945 and 1946. Henry Iba 
later led the United States 
Olympic ream to gold medals 
in the 1964 and 1 968 
Olympics and a silver medal 
in 1972 (he is the only person 
TO coach three U.S. Olympic 
basketball teams). Even more 
regarded for his teaching style 
chan his winning record, Iba’s 
former players remember that 
practices were peppered with 
his wisdom on how to live a 
meaningful life. In 1968, Iba 
was elected to the Basketball 
Hail of Fame. 



25. John Kirkpatrick 

‘7 jf believe ! need to be 
remembered. I have a samfaction 
to have done what Ive done. " 
Considered one of the 
nation's most generous 
philanthropists^ ''The 
Admiral” John Kirkpatrick, 
founder of Kirkpatrick Oil 
Company, is credited with 
personally donating nearly 
$80 million to various 
charities during the last four 
decades. Born in Oklahoma 
City in 1908, Kirkpatrick was 
the son of a dentist who 
helped establish the Okla- 
homa Dental Association. 
Before making his fortune in 
oil, he served in the navy 
during World War II, a career 


earning him two Bronze Stars 
and the title of rear admiral. 
(As executive officer of the 
USS Oklahoma Chy, he 
i n ven red a m o re ace urate 
submarine gun sight.) Since 
founding the Kirkpatrick 
Foundation in 1955, his 
family has distributed 
millions of dollars to 
hundreds of non-prof ts in 
Oklahoma County. 
Kirkpatrick is still going 
strong at ninety-two, 
although the foundations 
continue under the guidance 
ofhis children and grandchil- 
dren. In 1995, Kirkpatrick 
received the Medal for 
Distinguished Philanthropy 
from the American Associa- 
cion of Museums. 



z6. Thomas P. Stafford 

'T/jc white, twisted clouds, 
and the endless shades of blue 
in the ocean make ... even your 
own breath disappear. *' 

One of only twenty-four men 
who have been to the moon, 
Tom Stafford, a Weatherford 
native, helped pave the way for 
the first lunar landing while 
CO m niand i ng Apollo A" i n 1 969 . 
His other niissions include 
piloting Gemini V7 in 1 965 
and commanding Gemini /A' in 
1 966, His last space flight was 
in 1975 as commander of the 
Apotlo-Soyuz test project 


mission, the first American 
as [ ro n an t/ So vi et cos mo n au t 
space rendezvous. Upon 
retirement as lieutenant general 
of the Air Force, he had logged 
more than 500 space houts 
and 7,000 flight hours. In 
1993. President Bush awarded 
him the Congressional Space 
Medal of Honor. 



27. DtAN A. McGee 
*lf you start with able, 
talented^ and skilled people on 
any pro ject, you W three fbunhs 
of the way home, ” 

Dean McGee started his career 
in the energy mdustty' with 
Phillips Petroleum and ended 
up the primaiy force behind the 
Kerr-McGee Corporation. 
McGee served the company in 
several capacities^^ — namely 
C Chairman of the Board and 
Chief Executive Officer — - 
between 1 937 and his retire- 
ment in 1983. Called the 
"geological genius of Oklahoma 
oil fields,” he was equally noted 
for civic and philanthropic 
endeavors, particularly with the 
Oklahoma City Medical Center 
and the Myriad Gardens 
Foundation. McGee died in 
1989 at the age of eighty- five. 
As Senator Boren said, "Dean 
McGee lived a life that will 
continue to inspire and bring 
out the best in Oklahoma for 
years to come.” 



Z8, ADMIRAL WILLIAM J, 

Crowe Jr, 

* As you progress, nothing will 
stand you in better stead than a 
seme of humor hi a perfect 
world this would not be so 
important; we could be serious 
about every subject without 
harm. But unfortunately, life 
doesn 't meet that criterion. ” 
William Crowe Jr. came to 
Oklahoma from Kentucky at 
the age of four. Because his 
father, a native Oklahoman, 
was a firm believer in the 
power of education and the 
written word, he insisted that 
Crowe participate in debate 
at school, and the eloquence 
and rhetoric he learned there 
would become his well- 
known and respected 
trademark. In 1943, after a 
year at OU, Crowe joined the 
navy as an Annapolis cadet. 
ITroughout his forty-seven 
years in tlie navy, he served as 
executive officer and com- 
mander of two submarines 
and also spent ten months in 
Vietnam. Crowe was 
commander of all U.S. forces 
in the Pacific from 1983 until 
] 985, when he was named 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff by President Reagan, 
a position he held under rwo 
presidents. From 1994 to 
1999 , Crowe .served as 
ambassador to the United 
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In 1947, a young Oklahonuj 
City company drilled and 
completed the world’s firsi 
commercially successful 
offshore weU on Ship Shoa 
block 32 in the open wateij 
of the Gulf of Mexico - 
it was located in 18 feet of 
water, on a lease ten and a ha: 
miles off the coast of Louisian 




Gulf of Mexico 

6,600 feet 


deepwater: 
a venture of vision. 


confidence, 

determination 


That company, known today 
as Kerr-McGee Corporation, is 
now one of the largest U.S.- 
based independent oil and gas 
companies in the world and 
starts out the new millennium 
with exploration and develop- 
ment operations in thousands 
of feet of water, hundreds of 
miles out to sea. Worldwide, 
about 72% of our undeveloped 
offshore acreage lies in water 
deeper than 1,000 feet. Kerr- 
McGee - a company of vision, 
confidence and determination 
- committed to the global 
search for deepwater oil and 
gas reserves. 


Ship Shoal 18 feet 


Kerr-McGee Corporation 
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Kingdom, leaving the Brits 
with a lasting impression of^ 
the quick wit that made him 
a popular choice for the 
position. He is known to 
quote Winston Churchill and 
Will Rogers' and tor making 
snappy, yet diplomatic 
comebacks, even under the 
stress ot being criticized. He 
is the highest-ranking 
mill tar)' otficer ever to come 
from Oklahoma. 



29. BOB WILLS 

"'Play it. boys!’* 

A singer, songwriter, band- 
leader, and fiddler. Bob 
Wilis first learned to play 
jaz 2 and the hlue.s, later 
blending the styles into a 
western swing sound that he 
made popular in the 1930$, 
1940s, and 1950s. Originally 
from Texas, he crossed the 
Red River into Oklahoma in 
1 934, finding success when 
he formed his own band, the 
"fexas Playboys, "fhe 
l^lavboys skyrocketed to 
lame as the most popular act 
in the Southwest, vvith a 
daily radio spot on Tulsa's 
KVOO. In the mid 1940s, 
with high album sales and 
huge crowds at their dances. 
Wills became one ol the 
highest-paid bandleaders in 
the country. By 1967, the 
band bad broken up, though 


Wills continued to pcrlorm. 
After several strokes, he died 
ol pneumonia in 1975, but 
the Irddling sound he made 
popular can still be heard 
ttHhiy. He was elected to the 
Country Music Hall of Fame 
in 1968. 



30, Kiowa Five 
“Pitiming is equipped ivith 
power and possibilities capable 
of immeasurabie development. 

—Monroe Tsatoke 
Originally discovered ' by 
B u rea u of I n d i a n A flal rs s taff 
member Susie Peters, these 
five Anadarko students — 
Spencer Asah, Jack Hokeah, 
Stephen Mo pope, Monroe 
Tsatoke, and James 
Auchiah — were protegees of 
O sea r B ro usse J acobso n , i h e 
first director of OU's art 
museum and founder of the 
university's art department. 
The Kiowa Five were the first 
Native American artists to 
receive international recogni- 
tion after their .showing at the 
International Art Exposition 
in Czechoslovakia in 1 928. 
The flat, two-dimensional 
approach became known as 
the Kiowa style. Their 
paint i ngs were recogn iza b I e by 
bright colors and symbolism, 
usually incorporating move- 
ment and drama to depict the 
artists' culture and history. 



fU/t I I t m 


31. BUD Wll.KtNSON 
There is no substitute for 
desire to loin. physical 
conditimu and good athletics. 
Charles *‘Bud" Wilkinson, a 
Minnesota native, ushered in 
the winning football tradition 
at the University of Okla- 
homa as the teanPs head 
coach and athletic director, 
Emm 1948 to 1963, he led 
the Sooiiers to three national 
championships (1950. 1955, 
and 1 956), seventy-four 
straight conference victories, 
and the standing NCAA 
Division I reco rd o f fo r ty- 
seven consecutive victories* As 
much a character builder as a 
coach, the graduation rate 
among Wilkinson's student- 
athletes was 87.2 percent. 
After leaving OU in 1964, 
Wilkinson barely missed 
w'inning a seat in the U.S. 
Senate, He spent the next 


twelve years as an analyst lor 
ABC and was the head id 
President Kennedy's Physical 
Fitness Program. Wilkinson 
died in 1 994 at the age of 
seventy-seven* 

32. The Ballerinas 
'Tndians dance naturally. It *s a 
way of life. They dance to pray, 
to celebrate, to socialize. ” 

— Ytmn ne Chou lean 
Five young Native American 
dancers defined grace and 
beaut)' in a traditionally 
European dance form in the 
1940s* Yvonne Chouteau of 
Vinita, Rosclla fJightowerol 
Durwood, Moscelyne larkin 
of Miami, and Maria and 
Marjorie Tallchief of Fairfax 
all studied together at the 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, 
but each had distinct snJes 
and talents as ballerinas. The 
w'omen have been honored 
individually and as a group. 

In 1991, a twenty-foot mural 
was dedicated in the rotunda 
of the state capitol; in 1982, 
the ‘^American Indian 
Ballerina” bronze W'as 
unveiled in Tulsa; and in 
1 997 the five women were 
named Oklahoma T teas u res 
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by Governor Keating. 
Chouteau went on to found 
the dance department at OU 
and still teaches at the 
Chouteau-Terekhov Acad- 
emy. Maria Talldiicf, now 
the ballet director for the 
Lyric Opera of Chicago, co- 
created the New York City 
Ballet. Her sister Marjorie 
danced with the original 
Ballet Russe among others 
and retired from teaching in 
1993. In the Fifties, Larkin 
founded the state's oldest 
professional ballet company, 
the Tulsa Ballet Theatre, and 
Hightower now teaches 
dance in France. Said 
Chouteau at the 1982 bronze 
unveiling, ‘'It was as if^ we'd 
never been separated.” 



33. JUDGE LUTHER 
Bohanon 

right and fear m man. ” 
Luther Bohanon, a United 
States district judge from 
Oklahoma City, is probably 
the state's most influential 
jurist. Born in 1902 in Fort 
Smith, Arkansas, Bohanon 
earned his law license in 1927 
and practiced general law 
until President Kennedy 
appointed him to the bench 
in 1 961 . A strict constitti- 
tionabst, his most controver- 
sial ruling involved integra- 
tion and school busing. Many 


students and parents pro- 
tested, and some moved to 
different school districts to 
avoid the busing. Bohanon is 
also credited with imple- 
menting drastic changes to 
improve conditions at the 
state's prisons. Supporters 
and detractors alike note his 
conviction. He lives in 
Oklahoma City. 



34. Kate Barnard 

labor of charity is like 
pouring water into a sieve, it k 
the weakest of weapons with 
which to combat poverty, 
crime, or disease . " 

More than a decade before 
women earned the right to 
vote, Catherine Ann “Kate” 
Barnard — who moved to 
Oklahoma City from Kansas 
in 1889 — became politically 
active in eariy-day Okla- 
homa, fighting for shorter 
workdays, child labor laws, 
compulsory education, and 
other reforms. In 1907, she 
was elected stare commis- 
sioner of charities and 
corrections, a political 
position specially created 
with her in mind, making her 
the first woman to hold office 
in Oklahoma. The same 
determined spirit and 
Christian charity that won 
her the election also cost her 
her job in 191 5 when she 


launched a crusade to protect 
Indian children taken 
advantage of by the govern- 
ment. Legi-slators turned 
against her, and fiinding for 
her agency was cut off, 
essentially doing away with her 
position. Barnard died in 
1 930, but it wasn't until the 
early 1 980s that she received at 
least part of the recognition she 
deserved: her unmarked grave 
in Oklahoma City's Fair) awn 
Cemetery %vas identified with a 
stone inscribed, “Intrepid 
pioneer leader for social ethics 
in Okiahoma.” 



33. N. Scott Momadav 
*'These are people who htwe a 
kind of intrinsic love of 
language. They re horn with it. 
Its a gift from God . " 

Navarre Scott Momadav, 
originally of Lawton, is 
perhaps the stare’s most 
acclaimed writer. The son of 
a painter and a children's 
story author, Momaday's 
destiny seemed clear from 
the start. Drawing from his 
Kiowa, English, and Chero- 
kee heritage, he weaves his 
tales by focusing on the 
complexity of merging 
ancient traditions with the 
modern world. Momaday's 
career has been devoted to 
preserving the fragile oral 
tradition of the Indian 


culture. Author of thirteen 
books, his House Made of 
Dawn won the Pulitzer 
Prize for fiction in 1969. 
The same year, he was 
named Outstanding Indian 
of the Year by the American 
Indian Exposition. A 
respected novelist, essayist, 
poet, and painter, Momaday 
currently teaches at the 
University of Arizona. 



36. Jerome Tiger 
'^When Vm gone and you hear 
the sound of a cricket, that will 
mean I am 7miK ” 

Critics have referred to 
Jerome Tiger as the Goya or 
Rembrandt of Native 
American art because of his 
virtuosic ability to draw 
anything after merely 
glancing at it. In the five 
years of Tiger’s tragically 
brief career, he received 
widespread critical acclaim, 
producing hundreds of 
paintings without any formal 
training. Growing up near 
Eulaula, Tiger was immersed 
in both his Creek-Semlnole 
heritage as well as the white 
culture. He dropped our of 
high school and worked as a 
day laborer and ring fighter 
before deciding to pursue a 
career as an artist. Tiger died 
at the age of ewenty'-six of an 
accidental shooting. 
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37. Quanah Parker 
''It is well, you have done a good 
thing in honor of a man who 
has tried to do right both to the 
people of his tribe and to his 
pale-faced friends. *'—On 
Quanah, Texas, being named 
in his honor in 1884 
Quanah Parker relocated to 
Fort Sill in 1875 after fighting 
a losing battle against frontier 
settlement in Texas. The son 
of a Comanche chief and a 
white woman, he resisted an 
1867 treaty that confined the 
southern Plains Indians to a 
reservation where they were to 
conform to the white culture. 
In moving to Oklahoma, he 
was determined to make the 
most of the situation and 
quickly learned the white 
culture, though he refused to 
give up polygamy and his 
peyote religion. Parker 
became quite the business- 
man, earning money by 
negotiating grazing rights 
with cattlemen as well as 
investing in a railroad. At one 
time he was said to be the 
wealthiest Native American 
in North America. He later 
became a reservation judge 
and lobbied Congress on 
behalf of the Comanche 
Nation. Parker died in 1911. 
He had seven wives and 
twenty-five children. 



38. Allan Houser 
"[Experimentation] is what 
keeps you alive. Fd get bored if I 
did the same things all the time. ’ 
Allan Houser, a Chiricahua 
Apache, is one of the 
century’s most important 
sculptors. Recurring themes 
of mother and child, as well 
as Apache warriors, and fire 
dancers appeared in his 
work, but Houser experi- 
mented with different styles 
and art forms. Considered 
the “Patriarch of Native 
American Sculptors,” he 
developed a unique modern 
style, which has influenced 
many of the students he 
taught over twenty years. 
His murals appear in many 


buildings, including the 
Department of the Interior 
in Washington, D.C., and 
the Southern Plains Indian 
Museum in Anadarko. 
When Houser left teaching 
in 1975 to devote himself 
fully to his art, he gained 
international recognition. 
His art appears in many 
collections, including the 
British Royal Collection, 
the Centre Georges 
Pompidou in Paris, and the 
White House. In 1992, 
President Bush awarded 
him the National Medal of 
Arts. He was also inducted 
into the Oklahoma Hall of 
Fame in 1985. Houser died 
of cancer in 1994. 



39. Dr. Kenneth H. Cooper 
"We have proven that iFs 
cheaper and easier to maintain 
good health than to regain it 
once it has been lost. ” 

Dr. Kenneth H. Cooper, the 
man who invented aerobics, 
was born and raised in 
Oklahoma City and earned 
his undergraduate and 
medical degrees from OU 
before enlisting in the Air 
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Force as a flight surgeon. He 
also holds a master's degree 
in public health from 
Harvard University. His 
research has fostered such 
medical advancements as the 
treadmill stress test to 
determine heart health and 
routine early screening for 
osteoporosis and breast and 
prostate cancers — not to 
mention the international 
fitness craze in the 1 970s and 
1980s. Cooper has written 
seventeen books, ranging 
from the original Aerobics in 
1968 to Dn Kenneth Coopers 
Antioxidmit Revolution in 
1994 and his latest dose of 
advice. Controlling Cholesterol 
the Natural Way. At sixty- 
eight years old. Cooper still 
runs The Cooper Aerobics 
Center, the health and firness 
complex in Dallas, Texas, he 
opened in 1970. The center 
includes a health dub with 
more than 3>000 members 
and a research center. 


40. Francis Tuttle 
“Industry and education are 
economically related: the success 
of both requires that that 
relationship be positive and 
productive. ” 

At his prime, Francis Turtle 
was considered rhe interna- 
tional expert in the field of 
vocational-technical educa- 
tion. After graduating from 
OSU and teaching agricul- 
ture in Gotebo, the Wellston 
native scived in the army at 
the end of World War II, 
later returning to his career as 
an educator. In the late 
1 960s, he became director of 
the Oklahoma Area Voca- 
tional-Technical school 
system located in Stillwater. 

In his twenty years there, 
Tuttle implemented many 
ideas, and his success brought 
international attention to the 
state, making it rhe model for 
VO- techs nationwide and for 
countries such as Sweden, rhe 
USSR, and China. 



41 - C.R. ANTHONY 
M Store, a company, a man 
can only prosper in direct 
proportion to what he puts into 
his community, his country, 
and his life. 

Charles Ross 'The ChieF 
Anthony became one of the 
country's best-known 
workaholics when he pulled 
himself up from a childhood 
of poverty and tragedy to 
found ''the friendliest store in 
town.” Anthony was just 
twelve when he was or- 
phaned. Then for six years, 
he worked odd jobs lor a 
widow in Holdenviile, Indian 
Terri rory. At nineteen, he 
began learning the merchant 
trade — his childhood 
dream — and entered into 
numerous joint ventures, 
some successful, some not. 
His first store opened in 
1922 in Cushing under the 
Dixie Store name. From 
former partners such as J.C. 
Penney and J.P. Martin, he 
learned what did and didn't 
work in busine.ss, and he put 
into practice the policies that 
would make the C.R. 
Anthony Company a 
phenomenal success: hard 
work and civic duty. A major 
force in the building of the 
National Cowboy Hall of 
Fame, Anthony was known to 


work sixteen-hour days seven 
days a week until his death in 
1976 at the age of ninety-one. 



42. Stanley draper 
“What's forty years? The year 
2000 is not tomorrow. Ids thh 
afiemoonr —hi january I960 
During his forty-eight years 
with the Oklalioma City 
Chamber of Commerce, 
Stanley Draper provided the 
enthusiasm required to make 
the state's capital city what it is 
today — a dynamic metropolis. 
His vision led to the innova- 
tive programs of loan under- 
writing and annexation that 
drastically increased the city's 
I ur isd ret i on , b r i ngi n g p roj ects 
like Tinker Air Force Base and 
1-40 to the city. He died in 
1 976 at the age of eigbey-six. 



43. Oral Roberts 
'7 thought my heart would 
burst with joy. The City of 
Faith. What a namer 
The son of a Pentecostal 
minister, Oral Roberts has 
built a worldwide evangelical 
empire in Tulsa. In 1963, he 
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They say you can see 
forever in Oklahoma. 

WE KNOW THERE’S NO END IN SIGHT TO WHAT WE CAN ACillEVE. 



, 4 ^ ^ .. 1 . 


CONOCO 

^^123 YEARS OF 

Energy 


Conoco 


By keeping our eyes f'oeiised on providing enei^y solutions that 
meet the ehunging needs of customers, (Conoco has grown to become 
an international petroleum leader. Now* as we edehrale our I25ih 
anniversary* we look forward to many more years of serving the 
pc(>ple of Oklahoma, Through our vision and resourcefulness, tlieres 
no limit to w'hat we can achieve in the new millennium. 
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founded Oral Roberts 
University, then went on to 
create the City of Faiths the 
failed medical center in- 
tended to merge faith healing 
and traditional medicine. 
Though more than eight 
million copies of his autobi- 
ography arc in print, contro- 
versy has plagued Roberts's 
career, largely because of his 
claims rhar God speaks 
directly to him. At eighty- 
two, he is still active in his 
minisTry, although his son 
has taken over as president of 
ORU. He lives in California. 



44. Henry G. Bennett 

''There are as many paths W 

process as there are nations , " 

Born in Arkansas in 1886, 

Hcnry^ Bennett provided the 

^ vi sio n beh i nd wh at wo uJd 

I become Oklahoma State 

^ Un ive rs i ty . As p reside n t of th e 

I Oklahoma Agricultural & 

^ Mechanical College from 1928 

I until his death in 1951, OSU 

^ became an intcrnaritmal force, 

^ particularly in agricukural 

Q research. The innovative Point 

I Four program [mpiemented by 

Bennett was one of the first 
o 

S i n tern ational o ut reach es wh ich 
^ provided technical assistance to 
^ underdeveloped nations. 

5 Bennett and his wife were 
^ killed in a plane crash over Iran 
^ while on a Point Four mission. 



45, Waite Phillips 
'yis/on, faith, initiative, anti 
diligence combine the best of 
the dreamer and the doer ” 
Waite Phillips, the younger 
brother of Frank Phillips, also 
made his fortune in oil, but he 
is best remembered for rbe 
gifts he bestowed to his 
adopted Tulsa. After living at 
Villa Philbrook for only 
eleven years, Phillips and his 
wife Cenevteve donated it fo 
the city to be made into the 
city's first art museum and 
cultural center. The mansion 
was designed after an Italian 
country home and is consid- 
ered an architectural master- 
piece. Much of the art in the 
museum is western and 
Native American. Phillips had 
great respect for the Native 
Americans because he 
recognized that the oil 
fo mines at the rime were 
made from Indian land, and 
he thought it necessary to help 
preserve their culture. The 
Philbrook Museum of Art is 
internationally recognized, but 
locally it is known as "Tulsa's 
Crown Jewel.” Phillips's also 
made significant donations to 
the Boy Scouts and the City 
of T ulsa. As he loved to say, 
"The only things we keep 
permanently are those we 
give away. 



46. Paul and T.E. Bran iff 
''He bought p lattes for pleasure. 
He had a marvelous time with 
it '■ — Paul Bmniffs widow 
In the late 1920s, the Bran iff 
brothers of Oklahoma City 
organized their own airline 
with Paul — {who earned his 
pilot's license from Orville 
Wright)— serving as presi- 
dent and pilot, Thomas as 
the company's vice president. 
The airline began w-rrh one 
main route, shuttling 
petroleum employees from 
Oklahoma City to Tulsa and 
back. The company became 
the thirteen th-largest airline 
in the world, leading the 
industry in advances such as 
the introduction of flight 
attendants. The airline almost 
dosed in the Thirties, bur 
loyal employees offered to 
work for "hamburgers and 
bus fare." Business picked up 
in 1935 with successful mail 
carrier contracts, Thomas 
died in a private plane crash 
in 1954. Paul had already 
resigned ffom the company, 
bur the airline retained the 
family name until its demise 
in 1982 — the only commer- 
cial airline able to make that 
claim. Tom and Paul Bran iff 
were both inducted into the 
Oklalioma Aviation and 
Space Hall of Fame in )992. 



47 ‘ Cyrus Avery 

"Safe roads and good water are 
the most important things in the 
world, ” 

Cyrus Avery, the "Father of 
the Mother Road,” was 
serving as state higfiway 
commissioner in Tulsa when 
he had a vision — to build a 
Midwest to West cross- 
country roadway. Born in 
Pennsylvania, Avery’s family 
moved to Oklahoma City in 
1885. Aveiy later settled in 
Tulsa and worked as an 
i n su ra nee age n t a n d real cor 
before joining the Good Road 
Association, the beginning of 
his journey to Route 66 fame. 
In 1913 AvQry was elected 
highway commissioner of 
Tulsa County, and by 1921 
he was president of the 
Highways Association of 
America. In 1924, the 
Sccretar}’' of Agriciilrure 
appointed him to be a 
consultant to the American 
Association of State Highway 
Officials. Two years later, 
when Aver)^ sketched a 
highway from Chicago to 
Oklahoma City and on to 
Santa Monica, Route 66 
became a reality. He later 
established the National U.S’. 
Highway 66 Association and 
nicknamed the roadway, "The 
Main Street of America." 
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48. SM . Hinton 
'^Whatever daints I have to 
being able to write come fiam 
reading everything I could get 
my hands on from the time I 
learned ho w . " 

When Susan Eloise Hitimn's 
novel The Outsiders was first 
published In 1967, it became 
an instant classic with teenage 
readers and singularly 
established young adult 
literature as a legitimate 
genre. Hinton was just 
seventeen years old when she 
wrote the book, drawing 
upon her experiences growing 
up in Tulsa. Hinton’s 
subsequent novels proved just 
as popular with readers and 
critics. She has written seven 
books and lives in Tulsa with 
her husband David Inhofe 
and son, Nick. 


49. Clara Luper 

V would like to he remembered 
for doing the best that / could 
with what I had. " 

Born in Okfuskee County 
in 1923 , Clara Luper caught 


for forty-one years in 
Oklahoma City public 
schools, but her most 
memorable role is chat of civil 
rights activist. In 1958 she 
organized a sit-in at the Katz 
Drug Store lunch counter 
with thirteen of her students. 
The sit-in marked the 
beginning of Luper’s key role 
in the civil rights movement 
of the 1960s, A resident of 
Oklahoma City, she remains 
active in the NAACP. 


50. Barry Switzer 
"'Some people are born on third 
base and go through life 
thinking they hit a triple. " 

A native of Arkansas, Switzer 
rose to legend status as head 
coach of the Universit)' of 
Oklahoma Sooners during 
the 1970s and 1980s and 
more recently as the head 
coach of the Dallas Cow- 
boys, Most believe he 
revolutionized the recruit- 
ment of minority athletes. 


While at OU, Switzer's 
teams won national champi- 
onships in 1974, 1975j and 
1985. His Dallas Cowboys 
won the 1 996 Super Bowl, 
He is only the second coach 
in history to win both a 
collegiate national champi- 
onship and a Super Bow!. 
Since leaving the Cowboys, 
he has been working with 
HBO on a film version of his 
au tob i ograp by, Bootlegger i 
Boy. He lives in Norman. 
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We’re adding die finishing touches 
to die power of the future. 

Til ere’ s y liit more to Toudiscoiie tiiim simply ii new name and some window 

dressing to repackaj;e your electric cooperative. Ic’.s more than 470 electric ciMips from 
across the country joining togetlier to provide our member/owners with tlie sGite-of-the-art 
service they’ll need in the new millenniitm. Needless to say, W'e're ready to paint the town. 


Alfalfa Electric Co-op 
Caddo Electric Co-op 
Central Rural Electric Co-op 
Choctaw Electric Co-op 
Cimarron Electric Co-op 
Cookson Hills Electric Co-op 
Cotton Electric Co-op 
East Central OK Electric Co-op 


Harmon Electric Association 
Kay Electric Co-op 
Kiamichi Electric Co-op 
Kiwash Electric Co-op 
Lake Region Electric Co-op 
Northeast OK Electric Co-op 
Northfork Electric Co-op 
Northwestern Electric Co-op 


Oklahoma Association 
of Electric Cooperatives 
Oklahoma Electric Co-op 
Red River Valley Rural Electric Assn 
Rural Electric Co-op 
Southwest Rural Electric Assn. 
Western Farmers Elearic Co-op 


Electric Cooperatives of Oklahoma 

A Touchstone Energy® Partner 


Powering The Needs Of A New Generation 


The 

EVENTS OF THE 
CENTURY 


THE BIG PICTURE. 

THE MOMENTS. 

Images That Will Last Another Hundred Years. 


Essays by DR. DANNEY GOBEL Professor of History at the Universiry of Oklahoma 
Captions by NANCY WOODARD, Contributing Editor 
Photo Research by AIMEE J. DOWNS, Associate Editor 


THE FOLLOWING PHOTOCREDITS HAVE BEEN ABBREVIATED: 

CARL ALBERT CENTER CONGRESSIONAL ARCHIVES AT THE UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA- CADOU 
OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY: OHS 

WESTERN HISTORY COLLECTIONS AT THE UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA: WHC/OU 
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C1:M I'KV l\ Hl' VIlAV THE EVENTS OF THE CENl^URY 


IT WAS A NEW DECADE, SIGNALING A NEW CEN- 
lury. Before ic was over, Oklahoma was a new state. First 
its people finished putting away much of their past. The 
last Indian reservations filled with homesteaders. Tribal 
estates became individual allotments. Indian govern- 
ments dLssolved. Everywhere, virgin land went under the 
plow. In some places, oil shot from the ground. Most 
villages became towns. Some towns became cities. The 
frontier— Oklahoma’s and America's — ended in 1907. 
when the nation added a forty-sixth star to its flag. Some 
Sooners claimed the star symbol bed a new kind of state. 
They were half right, half wrong. Since theirs included 
just about every reform ideal imaginable, Oklahomans 
entered the Union bearing the lengthiest state constitu- 
tion ever. That document's ideals, however, did not em- 
brace blacks, who were segregated in schools. Neither 
were they fitted to women, who joined '‘paupers, luna- 
tics, felons, and idiots” unworthy to vote. Ideals, like 
newness, went only so far. 



On November 16, 1907, after President Theodore Koosevek signed 
a proclamation declaring Oklahoma the fortpsmth state in the 
Union, Charles Haskell was sworn In as the staters first governor 
in Guthrie, This inaugural parade in downtown Guthrie was thrown 
in his honor. Symbolizing the union of two territories, residents 
staged a mock wedding of a cowboy marrying an Indian woman. 
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Considered one of the most populist documents 
in our nation's history, the Constitution of Okla- 
homa mandated segregated public education and 
was amended to reduce the ability of African 
Americans to vote. President Roosevelt openly 
criticized the document’s length and dense detaik 







On Jufie 2S, 1901. No. I Sue Bland — the fjrst commerdal well in the Tulsa 
area — spurted its first crude oil some fifteen feet high. Discovered on Creek 
land near the town of Bed Fork^ the Sue Bland made the world take notice 
of Oklahoma and its natural resources, in 1 90S, oil was discovered at Glenn 
Pool near Tulsa (shown here). The shallow, paraffin-abased crude yielded better 
lubricants than any field west of the Appalachians, and with only 2 percent of 
its more than I JOO wells turning up dry, Glenn Pool offidally made Okla- 
homa a major oil-prod udng region,^ 







THE EVENTS OF THE CENTURY 




In 1893. G.W. Miller and his sons Zack, Joe, and George opened 
the gates to the 101 Ranch near Ponca City — a haven for cowboys 
and cowgirls and a retreat for Hollywood’s elite. Its popularity 
reached legendary proportions in the early 1900s and continued 
until its demise In 1 932. The ranch's trick ropers and daring riders 
eventually toured the country, wowing audiences of all ages with 
their phenomenal skills. 
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On February 17, 1909, the famous Chiricahua Apache warrior. 
Geronimo, died of pneumonia after fourteen years as a prisoner of 
war at Fort Si 1 Oklahoma. Geronimo became a warrior around 1850 
at the age of twenty-one after Mexican soldiers killed his mother, 
wife, and three children. 


In 1 905, LE. (with his son Philip), left, and Frank Phiflips hit the first 
of what would become eighty-one oil producing wells in a row. The 
brothers went on to establish Phillips Petroleum in 1917 in 
Bartlesville and became leading innovators in the industry. 
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At this March 10, 1 9 1 1 , rally of streetcar workers in Okwomisjity. 
Bar o a rd sympathized with and inspired the masses as she called for ii 
prov»labor c^Bn^ionnfT^e staters frrst female politician, she largely 
knowSor leadinShe c Vge on bwilf ^^orkers' riglias. Her deterr 
natfOpBarned helAany,4^portersftd eqftlly as many |pijtic^pnei^ 
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In 1910, the state capicol was moverf in the middle of the night from 
Guthrie to Oklahoma City, Picttired here is the capitol building un- 
der construction in 1916, domeless because of a steel shortage 
during World War I. 


IT WOULD BE CONCEIT TO CLAIM THAT OKLA- 
homawem through adolescence in thcTeeriH, Siiih chat 
is when it stepped our of its infancy and up against ex- 
ternal authority* Oil made some rich* Others it made 
laborers with working lives nasty, brutish, and short* 
Agriculture made some wealthy. Others it made farmers 
without land and without much chance in a market they 
could not control* Such were Oklahoma's working and 
farming folk, who gave the nation its largest, most deter- 
mined, and most successful Socialist party before World 
War L Not beyond the war, however. Oklahomans had 
few choices after 1917, when President Woodrow Wil- 
son and Congress resolved to fight a w'ar to **make the 
world safe for democracy,” Many Oklahomans fought in 
France, Still others fought in Oklahoma, 1 hey fought 
each other, and they fought over the meaning of democ- 
racy* Thar fight did not end with the Armistice. 
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On March 18. 1910, Charles Willard, an army captain, flew and crashed the 
first airplane in Oklahoma. From a wheat field in Oklahoma City, he flew nearly 
a mile at an altitude of about fifty feet before the thirty-ftve mile-per-hour winds 
took the plane down, Willard was uninjured. 


The socialist movement found a stronghold in Oklahoma in 1914 when more than 
one -fifth of gubernatorial voters returned Soda list ballots — a 1 1 3 percent increase 
since 1910, In August 1917, the Green Corn Rebellion, an effort by Oklahoma so- 
cialists to march to Washington and end World War I. fiziled after only three days 
and ended, for all practical purposes, the Socialist party of Oklahoma. Here, a So- 
cialist party encampment In 1910 prepares for a watermelon feast. 


When the war in Europe in 1916 sent cotton prices 
falling (at the time the state's largest cash crop). Okla- 
homa banks engaged in unpopular lending practices and 
suffered for it at the vengeful hands of thieves. The 
Working Class Union, a violent group of radicals, were 
believed to be behind the state’s skyrocketing bank 
robberies — Oklahoma led the nation four to one in 
such crimes. Above, Henry Starr was known as 
"'Oklahomans King of the Bank Robbers." 
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Nearly 90,000 Oklahomans joined the fight that would later become 
known as World War I ► More than a thousand dido’ll make it back 
Here. W<x>dw 3 rcf County residents ^ther at the train station to see 
their loved ones off. 



In 1 9 1 8 at the Chateau de Vaus in France, the "E” T ribe of the 1 42nd 
Infantry was one of several Native American military divisions who 
carried cryptic messages during both world wars, using their na- 
tive languages as codes the enemy couldn't decipher. Many of the 
"codetalkers" pictured here were Oklahomans from both the 
Comanche and Choctaw tribes. 
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In 1 926, oil man Waite Phillips and his wife, Genevieve, began con- 
structton on Villa Phtlbrook^a 32,000-square-foot Renaissance 
mansion in Tulsa with twenty-three acres of formal landscaped 
gardens. After only eleven years of residence, the couple donated 
the mansion to the city of Tulsa. 



Only the second governor of Oktahoma to be impeached (jack 
Walton in 1923 was the first), Henry S. Johnston was removed 
from office in 1 929 due to general incompetence. Among his 
many eccentricities, he added an ofncial astrologer to the state 
payroll for guidance in state business. Here, he celebrates 
Christmas with his family at the governor's mansion. 


AMERICA S igXOs JUST ROARED. OKLAHOMA’S 
Twenties boomedi, blustered, and bdlowed* New oil dis- 
coveries in Seminole and the Osage drove state produc- 
tion to a level never reached before — or since. Black gold 
transformed much of the country-side and many of the 
cities, Tulsa anointed itself *"Oil Capital of the World," 
and Ponca City was at least a provincial capital. Out in 
the Panhandle, farmers were firing up tractors and kill- 
ing off native grasses. Behind their plows they left wheat 
and dust. Ahead they saw nothing but blue sky and riches. 
Republicans finally carried the state for a presidential can- 
didate. Democrats provided the two governors elected 
during the decade — both of whom were impeached. But 
the real political power in Oklahoma was neither Repub- 
lican nor Democratic and certainly nor Socialist. It rested 
with men and women of the Ku Khix Klan, whose mem- 
bers permeated the powerful worlds of politics, law, medi- 
cine, and even religion. 
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In the early I900^i the bromide and sulphur water near SyU 
phur Springs had created a "great health mecca and sum- 
mer resort." By 1928 the area, then known as Platt Na- 
tional Park, claimed the second highest use of all national 
parks though it was smallest in actual siae. Now called the 
Chickasaw National Recreation Area, the waters still at* 
tract a number of wellness seekers. 



What was likely the worst incident of racial violence in U.S. history played out 
in the Tulsa Race Riot of May 31, 1921. Between two hundred and three hun- 
dred people, mostly blacks, died at the hands of 10.000 white men and boys af- 
ter a black man was accused of attacking a white woman {later the woman de- 
clined to press charges). The white mob burned thirty-six blocks of the Green- 
wood District — a once-thriving black business district that Booker T. Washing- 
ton had dubbed Oklahoma's Black Wall Street In 1 997, nearly eight decades later, 
the state legislature created the Tulsa Race Riot Commission to investigate the 
riot and determine if reparations should be made. So far^ the commission has 
uncovered evidence suggesting a mass grave, possibly filled with riot victims* lies 
inside a downtown Tulsa cemetery. 
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In 1 923, more than 1 00,000 Oklahomans were registered 
members of the Km KIux Klan, and 2,SOO "'whipping par- 
ties"' freely roamed the state. The KKK was once the most 
powerful political force in the state, strong enough even 
to wage a political battle that in the end successfully im- 
peached and removed its nemesis. Governor John “Jack" 
Walton, from office. 


■ t 


Oil production in Oklahoma peaked in the mid 1920s, cre- 
ating oil barons and wealth of untold proportions. Because 
they wisely retained their land rights, one band of Osage 
Indians in 1925 became the wealthiest people in the coun- 
try, averaging a $65,000 annual take per family. Here, a dally 
traffic jam at Seminole City depicts the bustle of many a 
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IN TIME THEY MIGHT UNDERSTAND IT, BUT 
those who lived through it would never forger the Great 
Depression or escape its eftects^ fhe causes were mani- 
fest hut temporary. The consequences were elusive and 
enduring. Many people blamed nature, which more justly 
could have blamed human iry. It was humans who had 
disrupred the delicate ecology^ of the plains to sow wheat 
and CD reap the whirlwind, and it was humans who had 
thirsted for oifs riches until they drowned at the rate of 
a dime a barrel. Later gcneraiions still lall under the 
shadow of the *^dirty thirties.’’ Lhotos t>f the poor, the 
dispossessed, and the migrants became more like icons 
than portrayals, Mtiving pictures fixed the images of dust 
and disaster. At decades end, John Steinbeck's 7'he Grapes 
of Wrath put those visions into a powerfiil literary form that 
likely will he read as k)ng as the Depression’s effects are felt. 


in 1 93S. Associate Press journalist Robert Geiger coined the term 
"Dust Bowl/* forever placing Oklahoma at its front and center. A 
cornbinabon of strong spring winds and dry topsoil created the black 
clouds of dust, and as a result, many Oklahomans were forced west 
to California and other states. Below, four of eight siblings from 
Sweetwater* Oklahoma, at a migrant workers camp in Arizona in 
May 1937. 
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Onjuty 22, 1933. George "Machine Gun" Kelly and hfs accomplices kidnapped 
Oklahoma Ctcy oil man Charles Urschel during a late-night bridge game at 
the Urschel home. The family paid the $200,000 ransom, though the kidnap- 
pers were later caught, tried, and sentenced to life in prison, Kelly, who first 
referred to the FBI agents who captured hifn as '*G-men,'' and Urschel devel- 
oped a lifelong correspondence while Kelly served bis sentence. 



Over the course of a forty-three-year coaching career at Byng High School . Bertha 
Frank Teague became known as the greatest women^s basketball coach in the his- 
tory of the game. Her career included eight state championships and a winning per- 
centage of .907. Teague had 262 more basketball wins than Adolph Rupp, college 
basketball’s winningest coach ever. She retired in 1969 and died in 1991 at the age 
of ninety- two. She i$ pictured here with her 1 932 team. 



On October 22, 193-4, Charles Arthur Floyd, a.k.a. Pretty Boy 
Floyd, was gunned down near East Liverpool, Ohio, FBI Di- 
rector J. Edgar Hoover had called the Saflisaw native "Public 
Enemy Number One**: Floyd was accused of robbing some- 
where between thirty and sixty banks, including even his own 
hometown bank. 
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THE EVENTS OF THE CENTURY 



After their historic eight- day round-the- 
world flight* Maysville native Wiley Post 
and Australian Harold Gatty recLirned to 
the United States to great fanfare. Above. 
New York City threw its largest ticker tape 
parade ever for the two men on July I * 1 93 L 


In ! 932. aviation history was made again when Thomas Cox Allen, above, and J. Herman Banning 
became the first black pilots to fly across North America. Above right* headlines around the world 
screamed the news that on August 1 5, 1935* near Point Barrow. Alaska, famed pilot Wiley Post and 
beloved humorist Will Rogers had died in a plane crash* Post was thirty-six; Rogers, fifty-rrve. 



During the Red River Bridge War of 1931. Governor “Alfalfa" Bill Murray, center, called out the 
Oklahoma National Guard in an effort to block several Texas-run toll bridges leading into the Sooner 
state, Murray felt that access into and out of Oklahoma should be free to all. The legal battle lasted 
for nearly a year, with Murray frnally gening his way* 
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PSO Helps Keep The Fat Out Of Your Energy Budget - 
With Prices Among The Lowest In The Nation. 


At PSO, we work hard to deliver safe, 
reliable power. We work equally hard 
to keep prices low, to provide your power 
at some of the lowest prices in the state. 


In fact PSO prices for electricity are 
among the lowest in the nation. Take a look 
at the figures below. You’ll see that PSO’s 
price is lite. 


PSO Prices v&, Oklahoma & National Averag es A Closer Look At Prici ng By St ate 


Price m Cents Per KifoWatt hour (1998 Avg. Prices} 



Residential Commercial 

■ PSO 5.700 4.640 

■ OK Average 6.1 7 C 5. 5 1 C 

□ US Average 8.2 1 C 7.46c 


industrial 

3.340 

3.61 C 
1.66C 


PSO Saving^ vg , Oklahoma & Nationa>.A Y gi:a3.e.6 

Residential Commercial industrial 

Percentage -OK over PSO 13.51% 18,75% 8.08% 

Percentage - US over PSO 44.04% 60.78% 39.52% 


Price in Cents Per KHoWatt hour. (1998 Avg. Prices) 



Residentiai 

Commerciai 

industrial 

Alabama 

7.18c 

6.55e 

3.95c 

Arkansas 

aooc 

577C 

4.48c 

Florida 

7.95c 

6.32c 

4,69c 

Illinois 

10.30c 

7.92c 

538c 

Louisiana 

7.09c 

6,57c 

4,25e 

Maine 

iai3c 

10.58c 

655G 

Mississippi 

7.66c 

7.09c 

5.40c 

New York 

14,27c 

11.90c 

5.80c 

Ohio 

8.41c 

7.12c 

4,31 c 

Texas 

7 91c 

6.64c 

3,98c 

Wisconsin 

7.25c 

5.89c 

3.91c 


Source: PSO EfA-8St and Edtson Electnc tnsUluie. Typ^cat 
Biffs St Average Rates Report. fr7vestor-Qwned Winter 1999 


Energy Questions? Call Us. 

Call a PSO representative today to find 
out more about what you can 
do to lower your energy bills 
even further. Also, we have a 
variety of helpful payment 
plans for you to explore. 



Call 24 hours a day, seven days a week, 
toll-free at 1-888-216-3523 or visit our website 
at www.csw.com and click on “For Our 
Customers” for more information about 
energy savings. 

Public Service Company of Oklahoma 

A Central and Soutri West Company 
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FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND OKLAHOMANS WENT 

to World War II. Those who returned were forever 
changed. World War U abo came to Oklahoma. The state 
to which veterans returned was just as surely changed 
forever. Those who fought would never again see the 
world as quite so small or quite so innocent. Oklahomans 
were among those whose blood stained the sands ol dis- 
tant Pacihe islands bearing strange names. In Europe, it 
was Oklahomans serving in the 43th Division who freed 
the living corpses imprisoned and enslaved at Dachau. 
Those who stayed home hnally saw the end of the Great 
Depression. Some built B-24s at the big Douglas bomber 
plant in Tulsa, Still others moved into a brand-new city— 
Midwest Cijty — to outfit B-29s at the new Tinker Field. 
At decades end, with the past behind them, Oklahomans 
looked out upon their stare's future. 
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World War 1 1 brought all Oklahomans into the war effort, including these mechanics, above (efi; who worked round-the-clock 
shifts at Tinker Field. In seven minutes on March 20, I 94S, a tornado ripped through Tinker Air Force Base, above right, causing 
nearly $ I I millEon In damage, largely to aircraft. Five days later, another tornado struck the seven-year-old base in almost the exact 
spot as |u^t days before. The second twister damaged eighty-four B-29$ and P-47s, thirty-five beyond repair. Below, the USS Okfu- 
homo was one of three ships completely destroyed at Pearl Harbor in World War IL Within fifteen minutes, 4 1 S men died after five 
torpedoes sunk the ship. 



TINKER AIR FO^^CE BASE ARCHIVES 
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Allie Reynolds* a Creek •indian from Bediarryt signed on witi? the 
New YotT< Yankees in 1 947" and |J}ayed for the’ team untd a baftk 
injury forced him to retire in 1 9S4. Known as "Super rfiiefj 
Reynolds pitched to a Y-2 re cord, in frfteen World S^esgam^s.^., 
adding two r^ular season no-hftters in T9S1* Prior lo his^Yaf>kee{ 
stintH+ie spent five seasons with the Cleveland Indians; A foundeir^ 
of Oklahoma Cjty^s RH Earth festival* Re/nofds di^ In 1994. 



Considered the worst tornado in Okb- 
horna history, the April 9* 1947, Wood- 
ward tornado killed I 16 people, injured 
more than a thousand, and leveled thirty 
blocks in a town with a population of 5,500. 
The twister developed in Texas, later 
moving through Oklahoma and Kansas. It 
stayed on the ground for six straight hours, 
cutting a 221-mife path and claiming a to- 
tal of more than two hundred fives. 
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The musical Oktohomof debuted on 
Broadway March 31. 1943, surpass- 
ing every box-office record of its 
time. Then in 1955. Hollywood took 
the musical to the silver screen, mak- 
ing it the biggest box-office hit of the 
year. Okfohomo' held the record for 
the longest running Broadway show 
(almost two decades) until Aly fair 
Lody surpassed it in I96L In 1953. af- 
ter much debate, state representative 
George Nigh convinced the legisla- 
ture to make the musical's catchy 
theme song the state's official song. 
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IN RETROSPECT, THE I95OS SEEMED AN ERA 
of woiiderhil nonsense. To Americans raised in the De- 
pression and matured by world war, tlie wonder of peace 
and prosperity was real. The nonsense may have been just 
as real: how else can poodle skirts and Hula- Hoops be ac- 
counted for? For Oklahomans^ both qualities were simul- 
taneously evident and abiindant. Thousands left farms in 
rural Oklahoma for industrial jobs and new houses in the 
suburbs* Income soared, making possible an array of new 
consumer purchases. Television sets— *novel ties at the 
decade's beginning — were necessities at its close. What 
some deemed wonderhil, others derided as nonsense. I he 
best example was the University of Oklahoma's kiotbaH 
program. The Sooners' three national titles and winning 
streaks of thirev^-one and forty-seven games were unques- 
tionably remarkable* What some questioned was the 
prominence accorded them. Perhaps Oklahoma's greatest 
achievement in the 1950s? Integration of its public schools* 



Beginning in 1951. Lloyd Rader's thirty-year refgn over Oklahoma's 
Department of Public Welfare made him one of the most powerful 
Oklahomans around (some said his secretary was the most power* 
ful). Right, Bud Wilkinson ied the OU Sooners to national football 
championships in 1950, 1955* and 1956. Coach Bud aJso perfected 
the split-T offense, which became known as the ''Okie Three" long 
before pro teams ever incorporated it. 
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Will Rogers once said that Sooners wodd voce for Prohibition as long as they could stagger to the 
polls. Faced with the choice of legal liquor or no liquor at all, Oklahonnans voted on April 7. 1 9S9, to 
repeal Prohibition, ending fifty-two years of illegal drinking in the $me. The legal shift was Governor 
J, Howard Edmondson's “best- re mem be red achievement" forcing the issue on voters, his public safety 
commissioner Joe Cannon raided the nightclubs of the elite and set up roadblocks to make dear their 
case against Prohibition, if not against its defenders’ hypocrisy. In 1 984, Oklahoma became the last 
state in the nation to approve liquor by the drink. 
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We’ve been North America’s 
growth company for 
100 years. 


U's not all thai unusual ft>r a com- 


pany tu anticipate growili over 
II period of quarters, or even 
years. Bui what abt>ut decades? 

Or even centuries? 

At Weyerhaeuser, that kind of long* 
term thinking has been second nature 
since our founding in I9(M). We started 
Americas s first tree farm to make tiniher 
an endlessly renewable resource. We 
developed Nigh Yield Forestry to 
increase wood yields for decades to 
come. And ii{>w we're finding innova* 
live %vays to province our products more 
efficiently and proITtably, 

We re also planting 4() million seedlings 
this year for har\^esi in the next cenrury- 
Because when you’ve been growing as 
long its wc ha%-e, you like to think ahead 
a hundred vears or st>. 




WWW. we ycrhaeusercom 




A Weyerhaeuser 


The future is growing** 


r 
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Q/t/flhomo Today published its first 
issue in January 1956 and fea- 
tured articles on the future Na- 
tional Cowboy Hail of Fame and 
Bud Wilkinson's 1955 champion- 
ship football team at OU. 


Patti Page, born Clara Ann Flower in Cla remote, became one of the biggest pop stars of the day with her 1 9S I hit. 
'Tennessee Waltz/' The song sold more than seven millton copies, making it the third best-selling single ever re- 
corded. Pictured here with Governor J. Howard Edmondson and Dale Robertson at Edmondson's Inauguration. 
Page went on to win one Grammy and produce thirteen gold records in all. 


In 1956, Frank Lloyd Wright, above 
right, completed the Price Tower in 
Bartlesville, a three-dimensional work 
of art that ranks among the architect's 
greatest achievements (and his tallest 
skyscraper) and one of Oklahoma's 
great architectural landmarks. 


OKLAHOMA THE lAND OF 
Mr MEN SSUNDER WOMEN 


Washington socialite Peris Mesta was the original 
"Hostess with the Mostess," delighting senators and 
diplomats alike with her grace and civility. The daugh- 
ter of William Skirvin, she became the first ambassa- 
dor to Luxembourg, serving from 1 9d9 to 1 953. Mesta 
died in Oklahoma City tn 1 975. 


This welcome sign, located on State Highway 
177 in northern Oklahoma, first appeared in 
1 954, sparking debate about the legitimacy of 
making this an official state slogan. It was never 
adopted. 
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1898 — Sl Anthony 
Hospital — Oklahomdi 
oldest - opens in 
Oklahoma City. 


1947 - Mercy - 
Hospital begins 
caring for weir 
first patients in 
Oklahoma City. 

a 

V 

1993 - Sl Anthony 
St. Johny Mercy and 
Saint Francis join 
forces to establish 
CommunityCare — the 
first Oklahoma owned 
and operated HMO. 





I 


1996 - Our Senior Health 
Plan is introduced. 




1926 - St. John 
Medical Center is 
established in Tulsa. 


1960 ^ 
Saint Francis 
Hospital opens 
in Tulsa. 


1994 - Preferred 
.. , CommunityChoice 
/ ^ PPO is introduced 
* i w Oklahoma and 
parts of Missouri, 
Kamos and Arkansas. 


1996- WorkNet workers' 
comp plan introduced. 


Our Experience Puts 

Us A Cut Above. 


Did you know that CommunityCare is 
owned and operated by four of the state s oldest 
and most well-respected non-profit hospitals? 
Hospitals who - among them — have over 260 
years of combined experience providing the 
finest in healthcare for Oklahomans like you? 

Backed by that heritage, CommunityCare is 
proud CO offer a wide range of provider-based 
healthcare plans* These include a PPO, our Senior 
Health Plan and WorkNet workers compensation 




- as well as one of the states largest HMOs. 
Oklahomans, by Oklahomans* 
why go out of state - or out on a limb ~ 
for provider-based healthcare? 
CommunityCare is the clear-cut 
choice for all your health plan 
needs. Call 1-800-278-7563. 

CbimiiiMiiyCare. 

Managed Heakficare Plans of Ofelo/ioma 
“All Our Roots Are Rlgkt Here* " 


Mercy Health Center • Anthony Hospital • Saint Francis Hospital * St. John Medical Center • www.ccmhp.com 





When these Douglass High School students, above, fought for the civil 
rights of African Americans by patiently waiting to be served at Okla* 
homa City's whites-only Kaci Drug Store in the late 1950s, it was the 
start of what became known throughout the Sixties as "sit-ins.** 


SOME OKLAHOMANS WORE BEADS AND SAN- 
dais on campus. More: wore olive drab in Vietnam. Most did 
neither. They merely lived through Oklahoma’s most deci- 
sive political decade^ beginning with Henry Bellmon easily 
winning the governorship, the first Republican ever to do so. 
It ended with Bellmon in the United States Senate and an- 
other Republican, Dewey Bartlett, holding the governor s 
chair. In between, Lyndon Johnson carried the state for the 
Democrats in 1964, At the time, almost no one could an- 
ticipate that LBJ would be the only Democratic presidential 
nominee to win Oklahoma in the entire second half of the 
twentieth century. There were political reforms, too. Federal 
courts made the legislature geographically and numerically 
representative — after state lawmakers refused to do so for 
more than fifiy years. Judicial selection also improved — but 
only after three state supreme court judges went to prison. 



Above and left, in I960, the fight for civil rights in Oklahoma City 
was carried out by children as well as adults at a number of eat- 
ing establishments and businesses, including Bishop*! Restaurant, 
Anna Maud*s Cafeteria, and John A. Brown department store. 
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Jayroe was crowned Miss America^ the second 
such royalty to come from Oklahoma since Norma 
Smallwood of Bristow took the crown in 1 926. The 
state boasts two other winners: Susan Powell from 
Elk City won in 1981, and Shawntel Smith from 
Muldrow won in 1996, 


E^- 


Below, in 1963. Shawnee's Gordon Coo- 
ler became the first Oklahoman in space 
and one of the first seven astronauts In 
NASA's Mercury program. 


Above, on December 1^ 1967, Freckles 
Brown rnade rodeo history when he be- 
came the first cowboy to endure an eight- 
second ride on the famed bull. Tornado. 


Left, President Kennedy and J. Howard 
Edmondson both attended the funeral of 
friend and colleague Robert S, Kerr in 1 963. 
The "uncrowned king"^' of the U.S^ Senate 
and a former governor, Kerr was among 
the state's most respected poti deans. 





Above, in 1 962, Henry Bellmon, a farmer from Billings, was elected the state’s first 
Republican governor — one of only three Republicans to ever hold the state's high- 
est office. In 1968, he became a U.S. senator. As governor, Bellmon vetoed more 
bills than any other governor in state history. He retired from public life in 1991. 


Right, on November 20, 1968, Hannah Atkins was 
sworn in as the first black woman elected to the state 
legislature. She later became a U.S. delegate to the 
thirty-fifth General Assembly of the United Nations and 
Oklahoma's secretary of state — the highest state gov- 
ernment post ever held by a black woman in Oklahoma. 
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On June 5» 1971* the McCtetlan-Kerr Arkan- 
sas River Navigation Sj^stem at last openeci 
after fourteen years of construction with a 
dedication by President Nixon, Today, the 
Corps of Engineers reports a 99 percent 
return on investment, and the Tulsa Port of 
Catoosa is one of the system's largest and 
most inland ice*free river ports in America, 








A 




The oil boom took flight in 1 979 after Congress deregulated drill- 
ing below 15,000 feet. Small towns across the state experienced a 
doubling and tripling in population almost instantly, and the deregu- 
lation poured millions into the Oklahoma economy, once dominated 
by ranching and agriculture. A boom culture at hand, helicopters, 
limousines, and Rolls Royces were routinely sighted in just about 
any oil town around. 


THE I 97 OS UNDERSCORED JUST HOW INTER' 
connected state, national, and internationaJ events were. 
Tulsa became a pondcy with the completion of the huge 
McClellan-Kerr Arkansas River Navigation System, h 
was neither a small nor a cheap achievcmenL Costing $ 1 .2 
billion, ii fell short only of building the Panama Canal 
and landing men on the moon for soaking up federal 
dollars. Carl Albert reached the highest post in Washing- 
ton ever held by an Oklahoman: Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. Less praiseworthy was the federal slot 
filled by David Hall, who moved from the governors 
mansion to a federal jail celt. Incernacionally, the shock 
of the 1973 Arab- Israeli war had hit distant Oklahoma 
not as a ripple but as an earthquake. Making oil a weapon, 
the Arab states quadrupled oil prices overnight. From 
there, it kept going upward, and Oklahomans starred go- 
ing to the banks on their way to the re invigorated oil patch. 


» ■ 
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During the Seventies, Johnny Bench of 
Binge r was the most popular player for the 
Cincinnati Reds, slamming more home runs 
(389) than any catcher in major-league his- 
tory, The fourteen-time All Star and Hall of 
Famer was a catcher for Cincinnati from 
1967 to 1983. Bench was also a National 
League Gold Glove winner for ten seasons. 


On July I 6, 1 978, in one of the more grisly 
murders of the century, Roger Date Stafford 
shot and killed six employees at a Sirloin 
Stockade in southwest Oklahoma City* In 
1995, he died by lethal injection for what 
came to be known as "the steak house mur- 
ders/' A month before the Oklahoma City 
horror* Stafford had killed a family of three 
on Interstate 35 near Purcdi 



sirloin 

STOCKADE 
STEAKS FROM ’ 


Sirloin StockocI 


I 
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A Man. 

A Dream. 


A Legacy 
Continues . . . 

rL 

GILCREASE MUSEUM 

1400 GHcrease Museum Road • Tulsa, Oklahoma 74127 
918.596.2700 * toll free 888.655.2278 • www.gilcrease.org 




THE EVENTS OF THE CEhTFURY 



Although bribery and kickback rumors took 
hold early h Governor David HaM's term, it 
v/ 3 sn"t until three days after he left office in 
1 97S that he was indicted for extortion and 
conspiracy related to the investnnent of 
money from the state retirement fund. He 
became the first Oklahoma governor to 
serve prison time, a total of nineteen months 
of a three-year sentence. 



Prison overcrowding, excessive heat, and home-brewed beer 
sparked the infamous (973 McAl ester prison riot In a 1972 fore- 
warning, McAlester prison inmate Bobby Battle and several fellow 
inmates had lodged lawsuits against the maximum-security facifity. 
Four inmates died, and a major portion of the penitentiary was de- 
stroyed as a result of the riots. 
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Acro55 our state and nation... 

With Oklahoma'^s largest wealth of medical knowledge and 
expeTience, it^5 no wonder families are drawn to our 
$tate-of^the-art facilities — all within walking distance from 
each other. Special doctors deliver special care in all three 
hospitals but each one has a unique medical focus... 


Presbyterian Hospital 700 ne 13^1.405.271.5100 

A Top WO Cardioimcuhr Hospital (isas, hcia. twc.), Presfyterian nof onjy 
r^of^iejouf to paikots with Special cardioc needs fcnf o/sa defiuecs com/jlefe ^eryicc^ 
ranging from neitrolc^. women j care and emergency treatments. 

Children’s Hospital 920 ne n™. 405 . 271,4537 

Oktahoma's only comprehensive hospital just for kids attracts patients from around 
the world. The speciat doctors of Children's Ho^iiot of Oklahoma provide children with 
advanced medicine and a conngenwronmenl that gives kids o /ieo?(/iji/uiurc. 

University Hospital i2ooev...ttD«v..405.27i.47oo 

7rommgf/»c nejrtgencfiafmn ofpi^sicians and delivering exceptional care, 

Oklahomans onj^ teaching hospital ^ves patients access to forward-thinking 
treatments and strengthens the foundation of mcdicfll fad. 

Aij. IID&FITAI.B Au JK Okxahdija Crrv, Ok 73104 


^fTCsbyterian, Children’s University Hospitals 


IhmersityKealtli Partners 
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The flood on Memorial Day weekend in 1976 was considered thegreat- 
granddaddy of Tulsa floods— until a second Memorial Day weekend flood 
in 1984 killed fourteen people and totaled $180 million in damage. The 
six-hour ram turned minor creeks into raging rivers, 


OKLAHOMANS SHOULD HAVE KNOWN BETTER, 
After all, [hey had experienced hooni-and-hust cycles for- 
ever. Nonetheless, the 19S0s caughi them unaware and 
hit rhem like a sledgehammer* Many blamed it on for- 
eigners — Arabs who had lured oil men out on the limb 
that broke wirh oil prices in 1984, Although willing par- 
ticipants, producers did fail as hard and as fast as energy 
prices. Sooner wheat growers suffered just as much when 
grain prices dropped by more than half at precisely the 
same time. They pointed to Washington's attempt to 
oust the Soviets from Afghanistan with a grain embargo. 
Cattlemen lacked even the solace of finger- pointing: 
meat prices simply collapsed on cop of them. Nearly every 
community felt the economic downturn's efFects and 
could measure them with rising unemployment figures 
and collapsing real e.srate values. As for political courtesy 
and public confidence, no one could calibrate the exact 
dimensions, but everyone feared they were disappearing. 
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The 1982 cotlapse of Oklahoma City's Penn Square Bank was the fifch-largest bank failure in FDIC annals, and it was the biggest fatture in which 
a payout was made to depositors rather than a nnerger with another bank. In the early 1970s and 1980s, Penn Square Bank quintupled, financing 
billions of dollars in highly risky oil and gas explorations. The bank*s collapse was the first of I 17 bank failures and S3 distressed mergers in 
Oklahoma during the 1 9S0s. Here, bank customers attempt to retrieve their deposits. 



The national economic farm crisis of the 1 980s hit Oklahoma farm- 
ers hard when many were already overextended financially with 
loans from the prosperous 1970s. According to the Tu/sa Wor/d. 
1 60 farmers committed suicide between 1983 and 1988, 
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A federal investigation of Oklahoma county conn missi oners In February 1 984 resulted 
in 224 convictions or guilty pleas, making it the largest public corruption case in U.S, 
history. The investigations led to the criminal conviction of 162 current and former county 
commissioners who took kickbacks and stole public funds. Pictured here are U.S. At- 
torneys Donn Baker and Gary Richardson during the trial. 


On August 20. 1986, Patrick Henry Sherrill, an Edmond postal worker and ex-Marine. 
shot and killed fourteen co-workers and injured six more. He ended the shooting spree 
by turning the gun on himself and committing suicide. At the time, it was the second- 
worst one- day massacre by a single gunman in American history. 




i 
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The date of April 19, 1995, forever placed Oklahoma 
City on the map when Timothy McVeigh bombed the 
Alfred P, Murrah Federal Building, killing 1 68 people, in- 
cluding 1 9 children in the building’s daycare. In the af- 
termath of the largest mass murder In U.S. history, 
McVeigh awaits his death sentence while Terry Nichols 
serves a life prison term for his conspiracy and man- 
slaughter conviction. Michael Fortier is serving a twelve- 
year term for failure to warn anyone of the bomb plot. 
At century's end, the construction of the Oklahoma City 
National Memorial, located at the sice of the bombing, 
was nearing completion. 


Edmond*s Shannon Miller, the world's greatest female gymnast and 
the most decorated gymnast in American history, has seven Olym- 
pic medals and nine world championship medals to her credit Lead- 
ing che 1 996 U.S. Olympic ceam to a firsc-ever team gold, she was 
also the first American to take the gold on the balance beam. Miller 
recently married and is currently attending OU and contemplating 
another Olympic run. 





IN ITS LAST DECADE, OKLAHOMANS FUL- 
filled much of the century’s history. Sometimes fulfill- 
ment meant overcoming that hLstory. African Americans 
had battered down the original walls of segregation. In 
schools and colleges as well as In businesses, governmem, 
the professions, and the arts, Oklahoma’s blacks were de- 
termining Oklahoma’s contribution to the nation. 
Women went not only to the voting booths but also to 
city halls, judicial benches, legislative seats, and top ex- 
ecutive offices. The Dust Bowl provided a few paragraphs 
for history books, not the national image of a state. Some- 
times, fulfillment meant extending history, llie economy 
moved in tighter rhythm with national and global affairs. 
But in a few brief moments, the bombing of the Murrah 
building proved that not even the young and innocent 
were secure in a world lllled with tragedy and evil. Some- 
times overcoming, sometimes extending — Oklahomans 
kept making their history, even as they moved into a new 
decade and a new century. 
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The first-ever recorded F-6 tornado ripped through Oklahoma City, 
Moore, Midwest City, and Bridge Creek on May X 1999, carving 
out 3 six square miie path of destruction which left 42 people dead, 
more than 600 injured, and a billion dollars in property damage alone 
{making it the costliest tornado in history). Unbelievable as it seems, 
winds reached up to 3 1 3 miles per hour. 

Right, Donna Shirley, a native ofVVynnewood, directed NASA's an- 
nual $150 million Mars Exploration Program (Shirley is the first 
woman to manage a NASA program) and designed the robotic ex- 
plorer called Sojourner that in 1 997 made a trek over the surface of 
Mars, taking this picture and several rock samples. ShiHey is now 
the assistant dean at OU s College of Engineering— the first woman 
to chair the schoors engineering department. 




When OU law professor Anita HIM 
testified to the Senate Judiciary 
Committee in 1991 that then U.S, 
Supreme Court nominee Clarence 
Thomas repeatedly made levvd 
comments to her, Hiirs name for- 
ever became synonymous with 
sexual harassment in the work- 
place, Thomas countered that the 
nationally televised hearings were a 
“high-tech lynching,” and he was 
narrowly confirmed to the high 
court. Today, Hill, originally from 
Lone Tree, resides in Massachu- 
setts and is teaching law at Brandeis 
University. 
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Why The University of Oklahoma 
Is a National Leader! 


In Academics 

• OU has enrolled the highest 
ranked public university 
freshman class in Oklahoma 
history two years in a row, 
including 262 State Regents 
Scholars, more than four times as 
many as any other college or 
university in Oklahoma, State 
Regents Scholars rank in the top 
one-half of 1 percent in the 
nation in test scores, 

• OU ranks #1 in the nation per 
capita among all public 
universities in the number of 
National iVlerit and National 
Scholars enrolled, 

• OU now ranks in the top 20 
public universities in the nation 
In private endowment per 
student — for doubling the 
endowment in four years, doubling the 
number of endowed chairs and 
professorships in less than four years to 
250, and increasing the number of 
alumni and friends supporting the 
university from 17,000 in 1994 to 

64,000, 

• OLJ ranks #1 in the growth of 
research grants among all Big 12 
universities in the past four years, with 
a growth rate 20 percent greater than 
the university in second place. This 
enables OU to contribute to 
Oklahomans economic growth and 
makes jobs for our future, 

• OU has one of the finest honors pro- 
grams in the United States for 
undergraduates, headed by Dean Steve 
Gillon, formerly of Oxford University 
and OlBcial Historian of the History 



Channel, The program offers small 
classes of 22 or l^s with top professors 
for students seeking an academic 
challenge. 

In Student life 

• OU twice lias received the 
lempleton Foundation Award as a 
cKaracter'building college. OU is one 
of the few larger public comprehensive 
universities on the list. Most are small, 
private or religion-based colleges* 

• OU has faculty families living in 
special apartments with our students 
in all major residence halls, 

• OU has an “Adopt a Prof*^ program 
through which all floors in the 
residence halls and all fraternities and 
sororities adopt a profe^or with whom 
they spend informal time each month. 


• OU’s President David Boren is 
one of the few major university 
presidents in the nation who 
teaches each semester. He teaches 
a freshman class in political 


• OU has a “cousins” program in 
which American students adopt as 
cousins international students 
from 111 countries. OU ranks #1 
in the Big 12 in exchange 
agreements (102) with universi- 
ties around the world, 

• OU is building a new wing in 
its student union to bring 
together in one place the offices 
of all major student organizations 
to encourage cooperation and a 
greater sense of family. 


* OU was one of only six Division 
I NCAA universities in the nation to 
receive the Champs Award from 
Division 1 athletic directors for 
providing a well-rounded quality of life 
experience for student athletes. 

Why Is OU Becoming 
A National loader? 

• The OU faculty, staff and students 
are working together to build a great 
university because they know that no 
state has truly become great without 
having a university of national stature, 
OU is committed to becoming a role 
model to help public education in our 
entire nation, OU believes that 
Oklahomans young people deserve the 
very best, OU is determined that 
Oklahoma students will never again 
have to leave our state to get a 
university education second to none. 


The Ufiiversiiy of Oklahoma is an equal opporlimiry institiakm. 


OU excellence - it’s no secret. 
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In 1 994, Norman resident J.C Watts became the first African American from Oklahoma elected to Congress. After only four years in 
the House, he was elected to the fourth -ran king leadership post and has been a shining light in the GOP since first winning a seat on 
the Oklahoma Corporation Commission in 1 990. Pictured here in August 1 998. Watts joins the Oklahoma National Guard and the 
Oklahoma State Bureau of Investigation during an eradication of marijuana fields in the state's fourth district 


John Smith of Del City won his second Olympic gold cham- 
pionship in 1 992. With six world championships under his 
belt. Smith is not only the most decorated wrestler m 
American history* but he is also considered by many the 
greatest American wrestler ever. Hailing from OSU (which 
ranks first in number of overall NCAA wrestling champi- 
onships). in 1989 he became the first American to win three 
consecutive world level titles. 
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NIaRCH 4-f9 


Outstanding 
Festival 2000 


Programs! 

Lawrence Welk 
Andrea Bocelli 
Ella Fitzgerald 
Roger Williams 
Suzy Orman 
Doo Wop ‘50s Music 
Teletubbies 
Much More! 





PLEDGE YOUR SUPPORT MARCH 4-19! 
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52 
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S4 
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75 
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77 
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Rrst toll collected at the Oklahoma City gate of the Turner Turnpike, May 16, 1953. 
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Oklahoma Transportation Authority 
S aving Money, Time and Lives 


Friendly service 
never goes 
out of style. 


Some things will never change. 

Like the courteous way our turnpike toll 
attendants greet you on your journey. 
They've been doing it the same since 
1953, when the Turner Turnpike opened 
for business. Sure, we've made some 
changes, like introducing PIKEPASS™ — so 
you don't even have to stop! But pull up 
to a toll booth today, and we'll give you a 
smile and a greeting and send you on your 
way. Just like we did it in the last century. 








^Lire, Lheir saucers run on anti-matter. Their time travel pods are powered 
hy a single micron of Bryfusium 4x. But there’s one fuel that even tlie smarte^si 
Martians can’t improve tipon — pure Oklahoma Natural Oas, Because no matter 
who our future customers may he, they’ll know it’s the best value in the tini verse. 
The prt^gression of time and wondrous new technologies OKLAHOMA 

cannot improve on ttattiral gas* It is, and always will he, Natural 

clean and economical. lust the way Mother Earth made it. GAS 
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